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CHAPTER VI. 
DYING WORDS. 


Txurio: “‘ Sir Valentine!” 
Dugg: “ Yonder is Sylvia, and Sylvia’s mine.”* 
SHAKESPEARE. 


“Tus is kind of you, and more, much more 
than I ted,” said Mr. Gordon, as he took 
Ethel’s proffered hand. 

_ “Oh, no, wé are friends,” she replied. “There 
18 nO reason why we should be otherwise, al- 
though there is a secret between us.” 

“That secret is embittering my life and yours, 
Ethel f” ; 

She thought it was rather odd that he should 
take the liberty of calling her by her Christian 
name, but at that moment she ‘was not in the 
humour to resent it. 

“Why yours ?” she asked. 

“Can youask? Oh! if I could tecall that 
night! As Heaven hears me, I swear I did it 
for your ‘sweet sake. I was penniless and——” 
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[To MEET HER FATE.] 


A frightened expression stole over Ethel’s 
countenance, and her eyes threatened to start 
out of her head. 

“For heaven’s sake!” she cried, “are you 
not——” 

Your husband, Ethel!” the young man in- 
terrupted. ‘‘ Your weak, erring, but still lov- 
ing husband, Herbert Layton !” 

“Oh, heaven !” exclaimed Ethel, sinking on 
her knees on the damp grass and covering her 
face’ with her hands. 

She had taken him for Mr. Gordon, whom 
she had so strangely encountered the night be- 
fore, and he was Herbert Layton! In a mo- 
ment he was by her side, and striving to tear 
away the fingers that hid her well-loved 
features. 

« Ethel, Ethel! my own, my baby !” he cried. 
**Look at me; speak to me! I saw you and 
loved. you! To see you was to go mad over you. 
I deceived you as to my fortune; in that I 
acted a dastardly part. I had no money; Pale- 
thorpe had. I took his life to get it for you. 
The secret is between us! Oh, say that you 
forgive me!” 

She removed her hands and regarded him 
with a fixed and stony stare. In the slight 
struggle that had taken place between them, 
her hat had fallen off, and her long, beautiful 
hair had become dishevelled, and streamed over 
her shoulders and down her back. Never, he 
reir a had she looked so lovely as she did 
then. 

“You have no right to talk to me!” she ex- 
claimed. “I would not have spoken to you if I 
had known who you were !” 

“For whom did you take me ?” he asked. 





“For a gentleman I met last night—Mr. 
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Henry Carter Gordon. He is so like you, I 
do not know one from the other.” 

Herbert Layton laughed harshly. 

“You have met him!” he said. 
the hand of Fate in this!” 

‘“* How do you know him ?” asked Ethel, whose 
curicsity mastered every other consideration. 

**T cannot tell you. Iam bound by an oath, 
but no matter; you know who I am now. Do 
not drive me harshly from you. If you cannot 
forgive me for that terrible night at St. Am- 
brose, do me a favour ?” 

*«* What is it ?’ she demanded, regarding him 
like one in a dream. 

“I have heard all about your coming into 
your uncle’s property. You are rich; I am 
poor. A blight seems to hang overme. That 
money did me no good. I put another man’s 
name to some paper.” 

“Then you are a forger as well as a mur- 
derer !”” 

“Yes, that is the legal term. If I cannot 

et the amount to-morrow, I shal] be arrested. 

was coming up to the Hall to ask you for 
it!” 

“And to threaten me, I suppose, if I re- 
fused ?” 

“No. Iam desperate and bad, but I could 
never say an unkind word to you.” 

“ How much is it ?” 

“ Not much; only a thousand pounds.” 

**Some people would call that a great deal. 
You shall have it to-morrow. Call at the post- 
office at Forestham to-morrow morning for a 
letter. You will find one addressed to you, and 
in it the money.” 

«A thousand thanks; you have saved me!” 

“Leave me now and never seek me again. I 
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shall refuse,to help you—may, fore, I will de- ‘With yelisiand j jeers, the mo felt upow 
nounce you}. Reeolleetthwt in future you are-- Joe; whe renewed his struggles, oo threwn 


dead to me!” 

“Dead! Oh, 
ness ?”’ 

*« None from me.on this earth! 
sake, leave me!” she cried. 

He seized her hand, and quickly raising it to 
his lips, imprinted a kiss upon it. 

“One kiss before I go!” he murmured. 

The next minute he had disappeared in the 
wood, and the trees hid him from her sight. 
His lips were hot and fevered. That kiss 
seemed to burn into her hand, as if it had been 
seared by a red hot iron. For some time she 
remained on her knees, as if stunned. 

What was the mystery between these two 
men? It was evident that they knew one 
another; but Mr. Gordon would say nothing 
about Herbert Layton, and Herbert would not 
open his mouth respecting Mr. Gordon. The 
more she thought over it, the more gay 
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Ethel! 


she got. Was Herbert playing a. double part? 
That appeared to be impossible. Mr. Gordon 
was too well known im the county. Slowly 


rising to her feet, she retraced her steps to the 
Hall, her sore heart more tern and riven than 
before. 


There was a steeple-chase at Forestham, 
and as several noted horses of local farms were 
entered for it, a large concourse ‘of people 
assembled. As is always the case.om race 
courses, a number of disreputable betthig men 
were to be seen among the crowd. j 

Prominent amid the latter wae Jee, the tent, 
who it will be remembered claimed acquaintanay’ 
with Herbert Dayton at St. & 


and who was a witness of the tragedy which took’ 


Oh, for pity’s A young. man, 


into ay 


to the ground, being trampled under. foot. 


Is there no forgive. {| Herbert Layton’ moved earelessly on, smoking’ 


a cigar, and making no effort to save the tout. 

strong and muscular as...an 
Apollo, who happened. to he g at.this 
crisis, comprehended the ‘stene in a moment, 
and dashing forward, dispersed the crowd with 
his fists. 

“ Cowards !” he exclaimed, ‘‘ stand back.” 

His imperious manner.ccmmanded instant 
respect, anda lane was opened for him to ad- 
vance. 

* Give him air,” said he. °“ If he has cheated 
you out of your mon is that any reason 
why you should kil) rm ?. Does the law allow |v 
that ?’’ 

“He owes us money,” replied one of fhe 
roughs. 

The tout put his hand in his pocket and drew 
out some sovereigns: , 

“Take it, and divide it amongst you,” bisex- 
claimed. “I shan’t waitit now,’ 


‘felt muhecded to the ground. There was a 
deathlike pallor on. his cag bgp oom 
from this lips, w hazy film 
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place on the pier. After the-wace wasower, and 
one gentlemap-jockey had broken his neck, and. 
two horses their legs, Joe got into some trouble 
with various Remest countrymen, who had made 
bets with him,amd unfortunately for Joe, backed 
the winner. 

The tout either had a strong disinglimgtion to: 
pay what these people wore antliihatGhaeinbendial 
under a temporary disability te meet his obliga- 
tions. Two strong, powerful men objected to 
being cheated, and seizing him, suggested the 
propriety of first beating him, and then ducking 
him in the water-jump. 

In vain. Joe struggled. with, his. eaptors. 
Blows were freely dealt him. An English crowd 
is apt to be rather brutal when its temper,is 
roused, and both sticks. and boots were used 
until he called loudly.for help, No, one took 
any compassion upon him, His,cries were met 
with derision, and one rough, who, by the way, 
had not lost-a halfpenny, kicked him severely 
in. the side. 

“Oh!” cried Joe, “he’s broken my ribs. 
Kill me at once; but don’t torture an old man 
to death, because he tried to make a bit of 
money and it didn’t come off right.” 

At this moment he saw Herbert Layton on 
the outskirts of the crowd. He had thai morn- 
ing received the letter containing the promised 
money from Ethel, but hearing there was a race 
meeting in the town, he could not tear himself 
away until he had seen what was going on, 

“Mr. Layton!” exclaimed Joe, ‘ they’re 
killing me. I’ve been welching. It ain’t much, 
only. a matter o’ ten pound, Pay it, and get me 
out of this fix.” 

Seeing that a gentleman was appealed Pi 
the captors of the unhappy tout hesitated to 
see what action he might take in the matter. 
Herbert eyed him contemptuously, for, as we 
know, he had good- reason to wish that he was 
dead. 

“It would be a good jobif they did kill all 
such scum as you,” he replied. 

“ What !” cried Joe. 
as wide as that about you, fhere’d be——” 

“Kick him! drown him, if you like,” inter- 
rupted Herbert. “I shan’t imterfere. Such 
fellows are a disgrace to a race-eourse and spoil 
the turf.” 

“He be main right, 
a farmer.” 
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“These are dying elena sir,” satel Joe. 
“T know you ing Tam raving. It don’t 
matter what you think. Nothing: waatters now, 
I’m done for. They've called me a drunken old 
sweep for years, and Isuppose lam, ‘You tried 
to save me though. What's your name? Jd 
like to die with it on my lips, not that I can 
pray, or that God would listen to such as me, 
if I did.” 

“Oh, yes; indeed He would, replied the 
young man. 

** Tell me your name, pleas 

‘Charles Palethorpe,”” was agit reply. ‘ 

“* Never!”’ said Joe. “ You ain’t the son of 
the gen’’man who owned Caliban, the. horse 
that won the Leger in—what year was it?” 

“That was my father.” 

Well, then, that gentleman, as you call him, 
who left me to be kicked to death, is the man 
who murdered your father.” _, 

Charles Palethorpe staggered back'as if he 
had been: shot, 

“Do you kaow what you are saying?” he} 
gasped. 

Toe, the tont, was about to answer, when a 
rush of blood “choked his utteranee, and he 
seemed in danger of dying. For half an hour 
he lingered in -great agony, and the crowd 
gradually dimjnished, They were afraid. Thosa 
who had heen. most active in assaulting him | 
went first, and then the others went away, until | 
eyentually, Charles Palethorpe was alone with 
the injured man 

The shades of evening were falling fast; the 
race-course was dese for the sport had ‘long 
been over,and a thin white mist was ereeping 
over the ground, like a winding. sheet, 

«Try and rouse yourself, my poor fellow,” 
said Charles Palethorpe, who supported his head 
on; his knee. 





“Too late, governor,” replied the tout, in a 


No one attempted to tough the gold, which b 
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ba nase youijnjured internally ?” 
going home fast. But, mind you, those 
sr dying words.’ 

“ What is the man’s name?” 

“Herbert Layton he, calls himself, but he’s 
got another. I can’t think of it now ; my mind 
seems to be wandering. I can’t see ‘anything ; 

I can’t see you, governor. Poor old Joe’s done 
for this journey.’ 

Charles Palethorpe registered that name on 
his heart. 

I know the name, and I know the face,” he 

t. “The mystery of my father’s disap- 
pearance shall be cleared up, and I will live for 


vengeance.’ 
the tout never spoke again. Suter rush of 


















"blood prevented, him from speaking. He be- 
came yam seeing that he could do 
nothing for h ai et orpe sought aid and had 
him conve; infirmary. 

_ At midnigh® the than died ; buit ‘he “ind left 
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There was 


bat one mournér, and that was Charles, who 


went to the cemetery and saw the coffin lowered 
into the pauper’s grave. It was all the same to 
the dead man. He was far removed now from 
the cares, the toil and the moil of the world. 

-His Head was lyi tg er @onsh, andy little*he 
racked of the absenet of the’ trappings df woe. 
The grave levels all pride, and Charles |’ale- 
thorpe thought with a sigh that it would some 
day be his lot to rest in the same way, after he 
had run. his earthly! course.’ The revelations 
which Joe had made before he died had sorely 
troubled the artisti' 

He could not regard them as the ravings of 
insanity or the incoherent mutterings ‘fa 
sorely injured and.dying man, It is, true that 
he had little cause to love his father, yet he was 
the author of his and he had been most. 
foully dealt with, if what Joe had stated was 
correct, and he hagtme; meason: te doubt that it 
was so. In days gone by, when his mother was 
alive, he had seen:her eruelly neglected by his 
father, and he knew that his infidelity and per- 
sistent coldwess was the’ cause of her death ; 
that..alone had made‘him separate from his 
parent, and created the breach between them. 

¢ @ chivalrous and high-spirited young 
man, he felt that he was under an obligation to 
revenge his father’s death “He ‘would be “vant- 
ing in self ‘respect if the‘ did: net: dor sosand he 
carefully treasured up the faceand namevof the 
murderer. He: was sure that his:meeting! with 
Herbert n wag only & question of, time, 
and when they did meet, y+ intended ta..de- 
nounce him ag an assassin, and strike him as 
he would a cur. 

This, conduct, “would, compel him to. a chia 
manhood. They would fight a. duel, he, 
aided by an outraged heaven, would shoot»; him 
in some foreign Ja where the laws agajnst 
duelling are not, s rict. Tadeed,. this, was, the 
only course open to him, for he had not. evidence, 


enough against him to proceed in a court of 
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justice and bring’ ‘him ‘legally to ‘the ‘scaffold. 
After the funeral Charlés lingeted’ in’ the 
vicinity of Porestham, for the Scenéry was very 
beautiful, and there were several lovely Vits of 
landscape that he wished to transfer'to his can- 
vas. He wandered over the country without 
asking the permission of the owners of the land 
to sketch'on their premises, for he had found, 
by experience, ‘that artists*are regarded ‘as 
harmless ‘individuals, and that people take an 
interest in their work. f ' 

The farm labourers looked upon him’ as a sort 
of photographer, and libgered fondly in the 
background as if they ‘hoped-and expected that 
he would put them somewhere in the foreground, 
though they ‘had ‘not the reniotést idea what 
good it would do them. Perhaps they thought 
it was a cheap means of acquiting immortality, 
Dering his rambles he came‘ across the like 
which nestled so sweetly in Oak Hall Park; and 
selecting the prettiest part of it, with”swans 
swimming among’ the water-lilies, and an island 
in the centre, he placed his easel-in'a favourite 
position, made his sketch, and' began’ to fill it 


in. Aidan 

He determined to call it “The Island in the 
Lake; a Sketch in the Midlands,” and after he 
had been at-work over it fora week, grew quite 
enthusiastic as it approached completion. If he 
only had a pretty girl in a boat, he fancied it 
would be perfect. Scareely had this idea oc- 
curred to him tham he beheld 'a fairy-like being 
rounding a corner of the island, sculling afsail 
skiff in, am-aecomplished manner. 


It was the very thing he wanted, and witha | faul 


few rapid touches of his skilled brush he eanght 
the inspiration of the moment, and it was-done. 
Suddenly he heard.acry,,and looking up from 
his canwas, he saw that the boat,had been pro- 
pelled against the trunk of a fallen jtree, which 
was half, hidden. beneath the water. 

The shock had caused it to upset, and its 
beautiful occupant was thrown into the. lake. 
She struggled wildly, uttering cries for help, 
and it was elear that she didn’t know how to 
swim. The water in that place was many feet 
deep, and though she was not far from the 
island she did not appear to be able to reach it. 
In fact, if assistatice was not qtii¢kly rendered 
she must be drowned. 

Not ‘hesitating a moment, Charles plunged 
into thelake,and with the-vigorous strokes of 
an accomplished swimmer, proceeded to her 
rescue, rae ee spot when’ she was just 
about to sink.’ Her‘dress, which had supported’ 
her up to the present time, had become com- 
pletely saterated, and if she“had ¢ank, it would 
have been ‘to’ rise no’ more, until the ‘drags 
brought -her‘inanimate body ‘to the surface. 

Grasping her with a firm’ hatid: he dragged 
her to the island, ‘and ed her on the ground, 
remarking that she had fainted from excess: of 
terror. Knowing that in due course of time 
nature would ‘assist her and that she would 
come to, he proceeded to right the’ boat‘and bale’ 
out the water, so that he could take her to the 
shore, and thence conduct her home, when ‘she 
was well enough: i 

By the time he had accomplished this task, 
she was. engaged in collecting her ‘scattered 
senses. When her eyes fell upon the pale, 
studious, yet strangely fascinating countenance 
of the artist, it ‘all-came back to her, for she 
had seen ‘him painting, though he ‘had not 
noticed her, so engrossed was hé in his work. 
He advanced with a modest timidity and offered 
his hand to assist her to rise." , 

_ “I trust youare well now,” hesaid. “I was 
indeed fortunate in being able to assist you 
when your boat was upset.” 

“Thank you,” she. replied. .“ 1. am a little 
weak it gs from the fright... To whom,am I in- 
debted for my narrow escape ?”, 

* My name is Palethorpe,”-he answered. :*f I 
am am artist, and I had taken the’ liberty of 
trespassing on somebody’s land +o paint this 
lovely spot.” ‘ rete [lite zs 

“The land-is mine,” she replied) “I am 
Miss Arbuthnot—Ethel Arbuthnet. You need 
not be afraid ‘that I shall you,” she 





added, with a smile; “your name is familiar’ 


to ‘me, Mr. Palethdrpe. Have you a father 
living?” { 

“No,” ‘he said, ‘abraptly, as a dark scowl 
crossed his face. 


chord, ‘Is it not 80?” 

“You would think so if you knew all; but 
you are cold and trembling. AHow me to have 
the honour of seeing you home. I presume 
that is your mansion over the hill. See, I have 
baled the boat out. Pray step in. The conse- 
quences of ‘remaining in your wét clothes may 
be quite serious.” 

Ethel made no objection: She sat down in 
the ‘stern, ‘and taking the sculls, rapidly he 
propelled the little craft to the shdre. “The 
walk across the park was a short one, and when 
he left her at the Hall door, he begged permis- 
sion ‘to call in the morning to’ se¢ how.she was, 
This was readily accorded him, and returning to 
the lake, ‘he put the finishing touches to his 
picture ethe sun went down. 

Tt.séemed to be the fate of ‘Ethel’s ‘beauty to 
make an impression upon all with whom she 
came_in contact, and-Chatlés Palethorpe was 
ho exception to this rule. He thought con- 
stantly of her. ‘The tomantic way in which he 
had made her acquaintance impressed him, and 
he confessed to himself that though, he had 
seen many lovely girls in many various lands, 
he had never beheld anything to equal her. His 
artistic’ sense was touched.* There was some- 
thing sesthetic in her loveliness.. The lines of 
beauty were perfect; hé could not detect a 

lt. 


Carefully varnishing his picture, he wrapped 


‘it wp‘the next morning, intending te make her 


a present of it, and to ask as his reward, that he 
might be'allowed the inestimable privilege of 
painting her portrait, This‘indeed would be to 
him a labour of love. ’ 

Ethel was-quite well and fully recovered from 
her sudden immersion in thé lake when he 
called and received him graciously. She was 
already beginning to forget Herbert Layton. 
She admitted that if not quite as handsome, 
Charles was more interesting than the man she 


| had married. 


Her mother was continually urging upon her 
the fact that her marriage was really no mar- 
riage at all, and that if she married again, Her- 
bert would not dare to claim her or. prosecute 
her for committing bigamy. In short, she was 
in the position of a girl who thinks. herself 
heartbroken, but who only wants some other 
object on which to place her affections, to love 
again, and that, too, as ardently as she had done 
at first. 

She accepted the gift of the picture, and wil- 
lingly gave him permission to paint her portrait, 
for which, however, she insisted upon paying, 
as she guessed one so young in his pro- 
fession could not be over-burdened with money. 
Mrs, Arbuthnot encouraged the young man in 
every way, because she saw her daughter's 
mind recovering a more healthy tone in his 
society, and she wished her above all things to 
forget, Herbert, who had so:cruelly blighted her 
life.» 

Every .day she sat to him, and every day he 
gazed. rapturously on her face which he was be- 
ginning to love so madly. He was a constant 
guest at dinner; he spent the evenings at the 
Hall, walking home to his modest. inn in the 
moonlight. 

To add to his attractions in -Ethel’s eyes, he 
was an accomplished musician, singing divaety 
both Italian and English songs, and p on 
the flute:like an: Apollo. Often had Ethel 
thought of his name. A horrid suspicién 
crossei her mind that he niight be. the ‘son of 
the murdered Mr. Palethorpe, but shedid not 
dare to question him on the subject, owing to 
the few 'words‘he had. let fall when ‘they 
met. ' 
One day, however, in the course of conyersa- 
tion the subject was touched upon, and she 
could not'any longer restrain her curiosity.’ She 


‘came unexpectedly into the studio, a little 


room 
she-had fitted up for the purpose, and beheld 
him on his knees in front of the easel gazing 


| loved him. 


|xapturously at the sweet face his genius had 


placed upon the canvas. 
There was no doubt that he was deeply, 


| earnestly in love with the original, and a smile 
“Ah! you frown.” I have touched ’a painful | 


of satisfaction crossed her face, for she, too, 
How unlike Herbert Layton he was. 
Herbert was wicked, bad, dissipated, crime- 
stained. Charles was talented, pure, innocent 
as a virgin, and full of noble, good qualities 
which would make any woman care for him. 

**Mr. Palethorpe,” she murmured, softly. 

He started at the sound of her voice, and in 
confusion rose to his feet, blushing like a girl 
and vasting his eyes down before her. 

«Bardon me,” he said, “I could not help it. 
The original is so far above. me in every way, 
that I dare not,aspire to it; but you—you will 
forgive me for worshipping the image.” 

“Call me Ethel,” she replied, “and I will 

eall you Charles. We will be like a brother 
and sister.” 
_ “Qh?’. he cried, passionately, taking her 
hand in his, “do not speaksovoldly. You have 
emboldened me to hope for something more 
than this.. Ethel, look at me. Muay I hope? 
Yes, yes, I see.it in your eyes. The language 
of love is easy to learn. They tell me unmis- 
takeably that I am not a mere stranger in your 
sight. You think something of the poor 
artist.” 

“T think a great deal, Charles,” she replied. 
*« But you must be candid with me. If f am 
not mistaken, you havea secret. Tell me every- 
thing, for I verily believe that your fate is 
singularly entwined in mine.” 

“Yes, I have a secret,” he replied. “ But, 

heayen! what will you think of me when 
you knowit? Tisten, Hthel! My father was 
basély murdered! and here am I, his son, wast- 
ing the precious hours, basking in the sunshie 
of a lady’s smiles, when'I ought to be on the 
track of the assassin !” 

* Do you know him ?” 

“T know all! His name’is Herbert Layton! 
I am ashamed of my manhood when I think 
my father’s foul death s unavenged.” 

Ethel allowed a screata to escape her. 

“You shrink from me!” he exclaimed. “T 
knew it.” 

“No, no, it isn’t that. I,'too, have my secret. 
Oh, Charles, this is fate.” 

“« What do you mean?” he gasped, fearing he 
knew not what. 

“You have been frank with me,” she replied, 
“Twill be equally so with you. I saw your 
father murdered, and the man who slew him is 
my husband !” 

‘He ‘had again taken her hand in his, for she 
looked so deadly white that he feared she was 
going to faint. Casting it from him with a 
withering look, he regarded ‘her for a moment 
with disdain. 

“ Your husband ?’ he repeated. “ You area 
married woman, and you have been trifling with 
my affections!’ Oh! you would not have done 
that,” he added, bitterly, “if you knew how 
fondly and devotedly I had learnt to love you. 
Ethel, you are a fatal syren; you havé“done 
your work but too well.” 

“Nay, hear me!” she cried. 

“Tt is useless. I will go from here, out into 
the world, and perform my mission. The man 
shall ‘know that I am aware he is a murderer! 
I had intended to kill him, but his life shall be 
sacred ‘to me because you have loved him!” 

He moved sgdly and with bowed head towards 
the door. It was her turn now to seize his 
hand, which she did with an imploring glance. 

“Leb me go!” he said, almost fiercely. 

“No, no, you have only heard half my,story,” 
she rejoined. “For the love of heaven, do not 
condemn me unheard !” 

“You are Mrs. Layton. That is enough for 
me, because you can never become Mrs. Pale- 
thorpe. My dream is‘over; the awakening is a 
rude one, but it seems we live fast in these 
days, and a man can crowd an ordinary lifetime 
into a few months.” ; 

“Charles, you shall hear me !”’ she exclaimed, 
placing her back resolutely against the door. 





It was impossible for him to escape, and sink- 
ing into’‘a chair, with a heartbroken look, he 
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covered his face with his hands, as if ashamed 
ef the tears which slowly trickled through his 
fingers. 





CHAPTER VII. 
BAD NEWS. 


You must challenge him ; 
There is no avoiding—one or both must drop. 
Beaumont. 


Ix as calm and collected a manner as she 
eould assume, Ethel related the story of her 
wrongs, and fully informed Charles Pale- 
thorpe of her connection with Herbert Layton. 
As she proceeded his tears ceased to flow, and 
he looked up bright and hopeful. His grief 
vanished, and he beheld everything in a different 
light. 

“You,” he exclaimed, “‘have suffered, my 
Ethel, as much at the hands of this scoundrel 
as I have. You have been morally murdered. 
Your future is blackened, and how you must 
have suffered.” 

“Yes,” she replied. “No one knows the 
grief that I have endured, but I have been 
wrong and foolish. To know you, Charles, is to 
live again.” 

“Do you mean that you care no more for this 


man ? ‘ 

“I do mean it. I love you, Charles, therefore 
I hate him.” 

He was on his feet ina moment. He caught 


her in hisarms. He called her his own a dozen 
times, and he kissed her tenderly. 

“Oh, my darling!’ he exclaimed, “you do 
not know how happy you have made nhe. I 
will watch overand guard you from all harm. 
You are but a child in the ways of the world. 
You shall be my baby, and I will protect you.” 

“ What are you, dearest ?” she asked, smiling 
through her tears. 

“Tam a man, and I have an arm strong 
enough to avenge. You see that I must follow 
this man up. I have a double duty to perform 
now. The first is to my dead father, the second 
to you.” 

“T do not-wish to shield him, Charles.” 

“Then you will permit me to hunt for him ? 
Do not be afraid ; I will insult him—I will kill 
him.” 
“You must not risk your precious life, or I 
shall be doubly widowed, and if anything hap- 
pens to you I shall not care to live,” said Ethel, 
looking fondly at him with her languishing blue 
eyes. 

pe We are in the hands of Providence,” re- 
plied Charles Palethorpe, ‘“ Heaven bless you 
for all you have said, my baby. Let me go now, 
I will hunt up this villain. You shall hear from 
me every day.” 

«When shall I see you again ?” 

“When I have killed Herbert Layton. As 
goon as the account is settled between us, I will 
come and claim my bride.” 

Ethel would fain have kept him by her side, 
but she saw that his sense of duty was so in- 
tense, that not even his passionate devotion to 
her would induce him tostay. Soshe made him 
linger a while, whispering sweet and. tender 
words in his greedily-listening ear, and with a 
parting caress, full of promises for the future, 
he took his leave, and was gone, 

Ethel always made a confidant of her mother, 
and she at once told her all that had happened, 
whereat Mrs. Arbuthnot marvelled greatly. 

“Tt is all for the best, my dear,” she said. 
«Tf you think you can love this young man, 
take him. Ali I want to secure is your happi- 
ness. Your constant gloom and sorrow of late 
has made me feel sick at heart. But can you 
trust him ?” t 

“With my life. There is asympathy between 
us. The cowardly blow which Herbert Layton 
struck on the pier at St. Ambrose made me a 
widow and him an orphan, for he lost a father 
and I a husband.” 

“I will pray that this time all may be well,” 
replied Mrs. Arbuthnot, imprinting a kiss on 
her forehead. 

After her meeting with Charles Palethorpe 





and the understanding she had come to with 
him, Ethel felt much happier. The aching void 
in her heart was filled up, and at last she felt 
that she was going to be happy, but fortune had 
not yet done frowning upon her. 

Herbert Layton she dismissed from her mind 
altogether, or if she did think of him, it was 
with a feeling of loathing and a shudder. 
Whatever his fate might be she could not pity 
him, because he had brought his punishment on 
himself, 

Eagerly she waited every morning for a 
letter from her newly beloved, and never did he 
fail to write affectionately to her. His epistle 
breathed the warmest love, but days and weeks 
elapsed without his being able to say that he 
had seen or heard anything of the person of 
whom he was in search. 

At length he wrote from Liverpool, stating 
that he fancied he was on the track, and would 
write more fully soon. Then ensued a period 
of dreadful suspense for Ethel. Gladly would 
she have recalled her lover, but she knew that 
he would not relinquish the pursuit. How she 
longed for fresh news. . 

His silence continued for a week. Had they 
met, and had he fallen a victim to Herbert? 
Were the hands of the latter reddened with the 
blood of the son as well as that of the father? 
Seeing her agitation Mrs. Arbuthnot ordered 
the carriage and drove her into the town of 
Forestham to make some purchases at a linen- 
draper’s. 

When they had bought what they had re- 
quired, they went to the hotel at which they 
put up the horses, and ordered some lunch. 
While they were waiting for it to be brought 
up they heard voices in an adjoining room, 
which, owing to the thinness of the partition, 
were distinctly audible. 

“Captain Hammersley,” said one speaker, 


for the purport of the conversation was only too 
plain to their comprehension. Sir Brandon 
Arbuthnot was not dead, as had béen reported. 
He was alive and coming home: to claim the 
estates. He had sent Captain Hammersley, his 
friend, to prepare the way, and “cleanse the 
place after the vulgar people.” 

“‘Oh, mamma,” said Ethel, her voice nearly 
choking her, “I cannot bear this.” 

«« What, my dear ?” asked her mother. 

«We are sitting here to be abused and hear 
it. Proud as Brandon Arbuthnot may. be, his 
friend shall at least. know that I am a lady.” 

“ Do not act rashly, my child. I see how it 
is, we must lose the property. How dreadful. 
J scarcely realise it. Whatever shall we 

oO > 

Ethel rose from her chair, and drawing her 
lace shaw] around her, pushed open the folding- 
doors, appearing before the gentlemen, much to 
their astonishment. 

“ Miss Arbuthnot!’ exclaimed the lawyer. 

“ Yes, Mr. Clews,” returned Ethel; “I have 
been an unwilling listener to your conversation 
with this gentleman, and I beg to inform him 
that Iam one of the vulgar people he alludes 
to.” 

Captain Hammersley was much struck by her 
beauty and penis > poop esiaits 

se yy,” he said, “ g to apologi Pon 
honour, I did not know-——” 5 

She interrupted him with a queenly wave of 
her hand. 

“It is precisely for that reason that I con- 
demn you,” she replied; ‘* because you did not 
know anything about me, you should not have 
spoken in the way you did. We are quite 
willing to make room for Sir Brandon Arbuth- 
not. Mr. Clews, I shall expect you at the Hall 
at your convenience, when we can make ar- 
rangements inaccordance with this gentleman’s 


“do I understand you to say that you saw Sir! wishes. 


Brandon Arbuthnot with your own eyes?” 

“ Certainly, my dear sir,” was the reply. 

“You could not be mistaken ?” 

“Impossible. He is one of my. oldest 
friends.” / 

There was a pause, and Ethel, bending over 
to her mother, whispered : 

“ That is Mr. Clews, our lawyer, 1 know the 
voice.” 

Mrs. Arbuthnot nodded. 

“T have met you here, as you requested,” 
continued Mr. Clews, “because I think the 
news will be best broken by myself. It will be 
a great blow tothem. They have enjoyed un- 
disturbed possession of the property for over a 
year, and by this time it seems as if it belonged 
to them. I scarcely know how I shall get 
through my task, but we lawyers often have 
disagreeable duties to perform.” 

«I suppose so.” 

Now, Captain Hammersley, put me in posses- 
sion of all the facts of your'case.” 

“With pleasure. My friend, Sir Brandon 
Arbuthnot, bas, for the last two years, been 
travelling in Burmah and China, for the pur- 
pose of writing a book of travels. He was 
arrested as a spy~by the insurgent Chinese 
forces and kept for some time in prison. When 
released, he returned to Calcutta, where he 
heard of Sir Talford’s death, and the installa- 
tion at Oak Hail of these people in bis place. 
Not being able to come over directly he sent 
me to see. you‘and have them turned out as 
quickly as possible, so that the Hall might be 
cleansed aud purified, as he called it, before his 
arrival, 

«Poor things,’ said Mr. Clews, ‘they will 
have nothing. Sir Brandon will claim.ail.” 

“ Eyerything.” 

“It is a great ‘pity the report of his death 
was ciréulated. 

“ Ob,.I don’t know that.it makes much differ- 
ence,” exclaimed Captain Hammersley. ‘‘ These 
vulgar people, I imagine, have not stolen much 
of the money.” 

“ That is a harsh term, captain.” 

“Oh, well, they kept a shop, didn’t,they ? 
Let them. return to it.” 

Ethel had become ag pale as her mother; 
neither of them could conceal their agitation, 





Bowing slightly, she retired from the apart- 
ment, and leaving the lunch untasted, her 
mother and herself abruptly quitted the hotel. 


(To de Continued.) 





A PROMINENT property-owner has conceived 
the happy idea of building houses for the sole 
use of elors. 

M. Dz Canpoutz, the French statistician, 
estimates that a century hence English will be 
the speech of 860,000,000 persons, German 
124,000,000, and French of 69,000,000. 

TicHBORNE literature is shortly to have 
another organ. The new paper, which is to 
appear at the beginning of November and is to 
be a monthly, will rejoice in the name of ‘“‘ The 
Tichbornite and People’s Ventilator.” 

A commeEnrciat traveller at Marseilles having 
refused leave to his maidservant to take his 
daughter to the a they did not 
appear next morning, and on the bedroom being 
burst open both were found suffocated, A note 
in the maid’s writing said, ‘You shall no 
longer have your daughter; I take her to a 
better world.” Their ages were twenty-six and 
fourteen. 

Figures are popularly supposed to be mis- 
leading. It is fortunate they are so, or in 1879 
we should be very miserable. The marriage rate 
has been lower in 1879 than for 40 years, and 
now it appears that lunacy has increased by as 
much as 1,400 cases compared with last year. 
Add to this the statistics relative to the unpre- 
eedented rain fall, and our sum of misery would 
appear to be complete. 

Tue statement which has been going the 
rounds of the press, to the effect, that ‘* Bleak 
House,” made famous in Dickens’s story, had 
been recently burnt down, is wholly incorrect. 
Islington was the scene where this “‘ Bleak 
House”? stood. But the original “Bleak 
House ’—~an old, red-brick, and _tumble-down 
edifice—still stands, in a lonely patch of country, 
a few) miles from Barnet. and St.Helens, At 


this latter place, not’ many years ,ago, died 
Frederick, the youngest brother of the master- 
novelist. r You 
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THE 
COST OF CORA’S LOVE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“* Clytie Cranbourne,” “ The Golden Bowl,” 
“ Poor Loo,” “ Bownd to the Trawl,” 
“ Fringed with Fire,” &c., Fc. 
a 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
OVERACTING HER PART. 
There can be no kernel in this light nut. 


An order to the servant who answered his 
bell, a few low.toned words with Lady Bellinda, 
then Fleming Cadbury turned to the intruder 
and said: 

“Now you have come here to claim your 
child ; let me know who you profess to be, and 
what proofs you have as to the truth of your 
story.” 

“TI didn’t come to see you, sir,” with an effort 
to recover her original air of impudence; “I 
came to see the Markis of Lamorna, who found 
my child and kept her all these years as his 
own,” 

Her fear of the rector was disappearing. 

_ “The marquis is ill. In this matter, for the 
time being, I act as his representative; tell your 
story quickly,” in a tone of sterner command, 
** your presence here is not desirable.”’ 

She glanced at him with something of the 
glare of a wild cat longing to fly at its adver- 
sary’s throat, and yet feeling overpowered and 
baffled by some cause that paralysed its energies 
while it increased its fury. She was disappointed 
at unexpectedly finding a man in authority 

to her, for she had been assured that 
household was without a responsible head. 











SY 
(Mk. CADBURY TAKES NOTES. ] 


That only women and servants would be on the 
spot to be frightened by her, and she had been 
promised that if Mr. Latimer were called in he 
would decline tointerfere, and though he could 
not openly profess to believe her story he would 
in any case express sympathy with her. But he 
was not called in, and worse still, he had mis- 
calculated the width and depth of the breach 
which he supposed to exist between the castle 
and the rectory. 

After the way in which she hadsnubbed Mr. 
Cadbury when he came to demand information 
about Juanita, Latimer felt confident that 
Lady Bellinda would not send tu him for help 
in any emergency, however great; he had not 
calculated upon the habit of years which at a 
sudden crisis would be sure to sweep away likea 
flood the petty barriers and obstructions of yes- 
terday. 'y Bellinda might be cool with the 
rector, she might even quarrel with him, but 
next to her brother she relied upon him, and 
looked to him as in some way her natural pro- 
tector, if she wanted protection, and as a friend 
whom no differences of opinion could or should 
alienate from her best regards. 

Thus the rector was sent for and came, and 
Latimer’s scheme, suggested by Lady Beverley, 
which had for its object rather the hope of 
casting disgrace upon Cora, than of taking her 
away from bead gg egy of the Lysters, bid fair 
to be frustrated. With such a man as Cadbury 
to encounter, 2 man who knew of at least one 
dark page in her life’s history, the woman felt 
that all she could do was to reiterate her asser- 
tions about Cora and cling to them whether they 
were disproved or not. 

Much repetition often serves in place of evi- 
dence, and, if the Lysters laughed at her and 
her story, she was confident that it was already 
impossible to hide the scandal, and so far her 

urpose was effected. She could prove that she 
Pad really lost a child who if alive would now be 
very nearly about Cora’s own age; a female 
child too; it had mysteriously disappeared, and 
she had always declared that it had been stolen. 


She had played the part of the bereaved mother | 








to perfection, and her friends had heard her 
story so often that scores of them would have 
been ready to come forward and swear to its 
truth. She was rapidly casting this up in her 
mind when Cadbury spoke again. 

«* What name are you supposed to be known 
by now ?” he asked. 

“ Robson,” curtly. 

“Mrs. Robson ?” 

She shrugged her shoulders with a repulsive 
laugh, as she said. 

“Tf you like.” 

« And you say that you hadachild and lost 
it ?” continued Cadbury, ignoring her tone and 
manner. 

“Yes, I do.” 

“When and where was it born? What 
proof have you of the first part of your state- 
ment ?” 

“‘Here’s something towards it,” and she 
pulled out a soiled piece of paper which was a 
copy of the certificate of the birth of a female 
child, its mother’s name being Kate Robson, 
unmarried; the child was registered as Judith, 
and the date was just eighteen years earlier 
than this very March. 

The rector looked at the paper and felt as 
though he had received a blow. But he 
recovered himself. Hundreds of female children 
who had nolegal father had been born in London 
in eighteen hundred and fifty-four, and there 
was nothing as yet but a worthless woman’s 
word to connect this infant with the one 
whom Lord Lamorna had rescued from death. 

“You say you lost the child,” he said, calmly, 
** how did you lose her, and how soon after her 
birth?” 

“It was in June, three months after she was 
born. I sent a Frenchwoman who was lodging 
with me out for a walk with the child and they 
never came home again. I thought the woman 
had stolen the child and run away with her, and 
it was only a week ago that I heard as how a 
markis had picked up a baby that a French 
nurse had dropped, on the very day I lost my 
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child. Then I said, says I, she is mine, and now 
I have come for her.” 

“ Not so fast,” said the rector, taking notes as 
he spoke, to the woman’s no small uneasiness 
and annoyance. “‘ What was the exact date on 
which you lost the child.” 

“The twelfth of June.” 

Lady Bellinda clutched her hands together 
with a convulsive grip. That was the very day on 
which Cora was found. But she utteredmeword, 
she had authorised the rector to ach fer her 
brother, and she knew that their interests were 
safe in his hands. 

‘You must have been livimgyig faiel 
style at this time to have « Fespectable i ana? Hae 
woman lodging with yon.’ 

«Of course I was, Lain’t 
was rich enongh them, and | 
married to a swell, only-it 

‘Ah! Where were Jom 

The wowan hi 
to see that this 


i 





last said: 
«I don’t rementhen” 
“Nonsense. You mustgeemember where 


lived when you lost pape ane were 50 fs 


well off ; where wae 
_‘ Well, I thitk it wasdm Montague Street,at 


aNO. 
‘You had the.gehole house, of eaurse ?” 
« Yes?” relugtantly. 


« And what was the name of gour intended, 
husband! The house was taken by hiw, I pre- 
sume.” ; 


« Yes, it was , 


« And the child was his?” 

“Of course itamaa, and twas becange at its loss 
that he didn’t marry meisAnd I vechad 
but bad luck ever since. I'was born tomake a 
figure in the world. I’m a better actress nor 
any on the stage; but they’re ail jealous of me, 
they knows I should cut ’em out, and so they'll 
never let me have a good part on the London 
boards to show ’em what’s in me. T’ve played 
good parts in fairs, but the country bumpkins 
don’t know what’s what.° But Illhave better 
luck now, my daughter’s pretty face will get her 
listened to, and I shall live to prove to’em what 
I am before I dies.” 

Lady Bellinda shuddered, and Cadbury, 
anxious to terminate this unpleasant scene, said 
sternly : 

“Confine yourself to the subject before’ us, 
please, we are not mterested in your ambition-to 
eclipse the fame of Sarah Siddons. . First of all 


we want a full description of the child and what | 


she wore. Next, you may as well tell us what 
terms you:think to make with. us—what. indeed 
is the price of your silence.” 

“Tain’t got no price,” in a vulgar, defiant 
tone. “I didn’t.come here to -get money,, I 
scorns your dirty gold. I’ve a soul above the 
glittering dross, I have,” and she took two or 
three turns up and down the room in her style 
of a tragedy queen, mentally wondering whether 
it would be possible to make a bargain with | 
these people and pocket a comfortable’ sum of 
money without exposing herself to a prose- 
eution for obtaining it under false pretences. 

A moment’s consideration convinced her’ that 
this could not be done, and now she paused 
suddenly im her dramatie stride and planting 
herself before the rector; asked : 

“What more do you want?” 

* A list of the things°the child wore,” and, 
after a pause, ‘a description of the birth-marks 
upon her, if any.’ 

They both of them saw the woman start, for 
she had heard of no birth-marks, but she quickly 
recovered herself, and producing a slip of 
paper, read out from ita. list of the clothing in 
which Cora was found by her adopted father. 


“ Is that all?” asked the.xeector, when she 
Oh. no, she had ona coralneck- 
os Yes; what was it like ?” 


“It was aourious one.’ 
** Very well, how was it,curions.”’ 


“TL don’t remember; but,] know: that it wee 


curious.” 


esitated. } 
must on pat 4 
ness, and she bl 0 id,.and at 


“And you can’t give us any description of 
it, ?” 

“No. I forget what it was like.” 

And about birthmarks, had the child any ?” 

“T- don’t know. I have a fancy that she 
had one on her shoulder, but I can’t be cer- 
tain.” 

“Was she your only child ?” 

“Yes, I never had but one.” 

«And yet you don’t remember any marks 
upon her. Rather extraordinary, when you lost 
her, too.” 

** You may call it what you like, she is mine, 
say what you will.” 

“By the way, what became of te child's 
father ?” 


bet one returned.” 
whom was the -r ation of Smee a 
Brith xelative surely, for 
months don’t usually wear hy 


The woman paused. But te ak ta 
admission she. eee a at it 4 
ehili’s father, would no a 
she said, ly : 


** For my mether.”)  < 

** Your mother died ‘before the way ae lost 
then?” 

“ec Yes. ” 


‘He went away to sea, and forgat me maylbe | 


fair; but I think I will send fora constable, we 
cannot have this scene protracted.” 

All of which reaching the ears of the strange 
woman convinced her that further insistance on 
her part was but waste of power. All that the 
most ingenious malignity could devise to injure 
the reputed heiress of the Lysters, she had 
done. Now, she would go to the village, and 


"ea her evil story there, and after that, her 


course should be decided by circumstances. It 
weuld not, however, be in accordance with her 
usual conduet or present feelings to depart 
quietly, or with any assumption of dignity that 
was not absurdly burlesqued ; sonow she started 
ence more to her feet. Taller than Fleming 
j@adbury himself, she strode a few steps nearer 
| te\where he and Lady Bellinda sat, flung out 
het arms with the tragic gesture of a stage 
Medes and said in a deep threatening tone : 
You would rob me of my che-ild—my only 
;'you would teach her to turn from her 
ther and despise her,and you'll succeed; but 
é me? and.she slowly spread 
ely shook her fingers 
@ shower of curses 
or a ering ast eee em ; “the day will 
come whew’ ide Eall be laid low, when 
what ye “most.shall he torn from ye, 
)when you shall. he robbed asTam robbed,” with 
grand sweep of the atnis ; <‘ and. when ye shall 








as 





her death ?” 
*I won't,” and-thewemean, who’ had. 
her seat, agaimmose to her feet. As her 
Was still living-the request was rather an 
Wenient one. 
“You won't, very net is there anythi 
we se wishite say 


ing at the < 
whether your story be 
false, you will never ave 7 possession of the 

young ‘lady whom you,claim, as your daughter. 

Your own description of yourself marks you as 

being utterly unfit,to-haye; the charge of, a 
| delicate, pure minided-girl, and, whether you are 

her mother or not, mo judge would consign her 

to your care. Beyond, this—if your story is 

proved to be true and you.are atall amenable to 
reason, an ample income wil be settled upon you 

to the end of your life; but if your stery’ia and 
impudent fabrication—-as 5 ¢an scarcely. help 
believing it to be—youshall be punished wjth the 

utmost rigour of the law. I shall make .it-my 

| own business to sift this matter ; I know.some- 

thing about you already;.and I -shall,get,a,com-) 

plete history of your life from those who are 

likely to know it, to-see ifyour story tallies with 

what others can tell me. Now you.can go,” 

«Where am Ito.go ?” passionately ; ny place 
is by the'side of my child—I won't leave her.” 

«You will leave here; and your-child; as you 
call her, will not go with ‘you. You cam’ go 
| quietly or I shall give the servants orders to 
turn you out, and if 5 you make the least disturb- 
| ance, I’ shall send ‘you to prison: “As ‘soon as 
my inquiries are made T will comthinieate with 
you if you will Jet-me known where you are to 
be found.” 

The woman was silent for a moment, she 
had carried out the orders. given to her, even 
though she had had a man with a keen intel- 
lect to contend With, but she was reluctant to 
give up the position she. had so unexpectedly | m 
stepped into, and she doubted whether it hig 
be best to walk out of the. mansion quiet os 
drive the owners of it to eject her by force. 
Not being able to decide on either extreme, she 
adopted a midé@le course, and trying to squeezé 

some tears into her eyes, began to soband cry 
and to call them brutes for, standing between a2 
mother and her child, 

This role:might haxe met, with some success 
if Mr, Cadbury had not previously known, her, 
As it. was,, however, he, pvas guite unmoved 
by her fictitious grief umpil observing some 
sant signs of relenting in Lady Bellinda, he 








pats t notice her, she.is only playing.a, part 


*« Give me your mother’s name and thedatoot i 
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Not a word. was said to arrest her ; she passed 
the astonished servants in the hall; haughtily 
signed to one of them to open the door for her. 
and so walked away with slow deliberate steps 
towards the village. 

“TI am afraid she will Mola great deal of mis- 
chief,” said Cadbury, when he and Lady 
Bellinda were alone; “ne could’not gag Jher( or 
purchase ler silenté, an@~her story will have 
travelled far and near, before evening.” 

« But you don’t believe that Cora belongs to 
her, do you ?” asked -her ladyship, eagerly, 

‘Most certainly not; but the woman has 
made up a story which it may ‘také us a long 
time to disentangle, and meanwhile Miss Cora’s 
name will be in the mouth of every gossip. 
Happily it will not-affect-heras-it would some 
girls. Walter Smith will not be prejudiced by 
at.” 

“No; I wiih Walter was here, Mr Cadbury ; 
if he were I should be indlined ‘to disregard my 
brother’s decision amd let..him,and, Cora ymarry 
jat. once. She would then have a legal pro- 
tector, for Pama weak'old wonah and my 
days may be very-few. Don’t you think we 
should be justified im sending for Walter?” : 

«I don’t know,” was the slowly delivered re- 
ply 52’ T eertainly wish he was heres but'I don’t 
know how we catisend for him; he is-at: pre- 
sent in Mexico, ‘he wént’ there on ‘business’ for 
me which is not yet settled. His cousin Richard 
Maztsden is with. him; they are travelling 
through the country, and. J. don’t think they 

mean to return to Reruforsome time.” 

- © Yes, know; Cora has heard from him this 
week, letters will be forwarded on to him from 
Peru, and. as yet he knows nothing: of. our 
trouble. ,Even,when he does, he will scancely 
feel justified in returning unlessI write and re- 
quest him to come. What, would you astsiee me 
to do?” 

aft E think I pir wait,” meditati «He 
cannot help.us at ence; and the stryggle with 
that woman will be.sharp. and sudden... Then, 
his lordship may tecover and you womld feel you 
had intertered with his. plans,,..No, J. would 
wait. But make me ,your:servant.. while he is 

esend he as om, m2, my business, and. it 
treat fate Saad Lahoud atten to yours if you 
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« Your business? “What can Walter do for 
you in Mexico.” 


« Gain evidenceof the marriage of the poor | off at a wild pace 


girl of whom T spoke.” 
« Ah! Whereis she? * Have you found her ?” 
“No; ‘that is another mystery to ‘be un- 
ravelled; truly they are crowding upon us 
thickly.” 


** Cora’s mother,” ‘muttered the sport-loving 
lady, as sheshook ‘the reins, and her ponies set’ 
; somehow I don’t swallow 
it; I don’t believe the girl would disown her 
mother if she weré'ever so poor, if there was a 
shadow of truth in the woman’s claim, ‘and' 
though Lady Bellinda is a dragon;'she would 
not tell an untruth, or be guilty of a mean 


Then he set out for ‘the village to ascertain | action to save her own soul, or to save the 


what had become of the strange woman, and 
Lady Bellinda sought Cora. 





CHAPTER XXXIT. 


SPONSONS TAKES A HOLIDAY. 


Wine is like anger, for it makes us strong, 
Blind and impatient, and it leads us wrong. 


Lixe wildfire the news spread through the 
village of Lamorna, and far and wide through 
the county of Wreydonshire, that. the mystery 
that surrounded Cora Lyster’s parentage was a 
mystery no longer, that a strolling play actress 
had come forward .to claim her, and after a 
stormy scene she had been driven away from 
the castle and her unnatural daughter had re- 
fused to accompany her... Nothing-else could be 
thought of, nothing else could be talked about. 

The savage assault on the marquis by some 
undiscovered misereant had become an old sub- 
ject, people were tired of speculating ‘as to who 
the possible perpetrator of that ‘cowardly deed 
could be, and now a new sensation had come, 
and certain wiseacres chose to put the two 
strange topies together and to hint that pro- 
bably it was some of the low relatives of the girl 
whom Lord Lamorna had adopted who had met 
him in the park: that dull February afternoon, 
that high words had arisen between them; that 
words had ¢ome to blows;and that his lordship’s 
present helpless:condition had. been the conse- 
quence. A, ‘veryi ingenious’ theoty, ‘but Lance, 
Latimer: had turned very pale» when he. ‘first 
heard it propounded. 

Such a suspicion attached to the woman’ who 
had come forward to claim: Cora, or to any of 
that woman’s :connections, would: make the 
police much more keencin 'theit inquiries than 
they were likely to be if. there were‘only a ques- 
tion, of; fraudulent misrep tation re 
them, and it’was decidedly not in. his! ealcula- 
tions that any ‘of his. tools; or confederates: 
should, on His business, see the inside: of a! 
prison. | , 

They would te sure:to betray his connection 
with them, and suspicion once excited he would 
be lost. With this dread upot him, he:ordered 
Sponsons to get the woman ‘out of. the neigh- | 
hourheod with the least possible delay. Her work 
had been done; -to ‘attempt. te.add: to.it would 
only do. mischief ; she must: go:away and hide 
herself at onee., r 

Had he been obeyed ail might yet have been 
well, but the wonian was lodged in the ‘village, 
and Lady Beverley had somewhat ostentatiously 
been to visit: her. 

“A vulgar, unedueated woman, of course; 
but.the girl’s mother without doubt,” was her 
ladyship’s..dietum. ‘ 

Then she repeated a good.deal of the-woman’s 
story as she had heard it from her own lips, 
dwelling with unnecessary emphasis upon. Mr. 
Cadbury’s question as to what was the woman’s 
price for silence. on 

“I daresay they will buy her off} or get her 
out of the way, in some underhand manner,’ 
was the charitable: conclusion with which Lady 
Beverley brought the conversation she was hold- 
ing with Lady Spapker to a).close;, “ Money 
goes a long way, you know, andthe (Lysters 
Seem perfectly infatuated with the girl.” 

“1 don’t wonder. at, it,”. was Spanker’s 
outspoken reply.“ I’m. wneommonly fond. of 
her for one, though we’re not abit alike; but 
I mean to go and see this woman myself and 
form my own, eonelusions, and if they coincide 
with yours, Lady Bewerley, I’lLlet.you know.” 

With which Lady Spanker,.pulied .on her 
gauntlets.and went,to:thedoor, where her own 





honour of the Lysters, which to her would be of 
infinite more importance.” 

With which somewhat severe ‘reflection Lady 
Spanker drove up to thedoor ofthe “Wreydon- 
shire Oup,” where she had heard this woman ‘was 
staying. The landlord came out flushed with plea- 
sute, for the “ Lamorna Arms” was where the 
gentry most frequently put up when they ‘left 
their carriages in the village, and ‘he was not a 
little disappointed when he realised that her 
ladyship had only come to see Mrs. Robson. 

“Yes, my lady,” was the doubtful reply ; 
* put I don’t know if she’ll——” 

“Sénd up my name,” imperiously. 

“ Certainly, my lady.” 

A few seconds later Lady Spanker was herself 
entering the woman’s room. It was an un- 
wholesome apartment, low roofed, with small 
windows, and reeking with the smell of runs. 
The woman in this apartment seemed quite in 
character with it, for her abundant, Jong, cearse 
dark-brown hair was twisted up ina loose lank 
knot at the back of “her head; her face and 
hands were ditty; she had neither euffs nor 
collar on, and the cheap, cottony black ‘moire 
antique which she wore refused to close at the 
neck, seemed ‘too shortin the sleeves, and looked 
infinitely more disreputable than the plainest 
dress of serge or homespun could have done. 
She stared at. Lady,Spanker‘as she walked in, 
then with a half tipsy laugh, said: 

“ Ah! you’rea friend of my fine daughter. Not 
come to ask me to go away, I hope, ‘cause ’'m 
not going away. I’mas good as the best of em, 
and they cat’t disprove what I say; even,” with 
a knowing, dranken wink, “if I can’t prove 
it” 

Lady Spanker, who was by no means foolish, 
adapted herself to the situation at once, and 
said: 

«No, of course no one wishes you to go away; 
if you are Cora’s mother your place should bé 
with her,'and her good fortwne-should help to 
benefit you.” : 

“Has she’ got. mach “money, do you think ?” 


i} with a cunning leer. 


‘I shevbas not she will have... The marquis 
heiress, andyyou know he is quite incapable now 
of making a new will. It is true,” as a kind 
of afterthought, “that she may not have the 
unrestrained command of her money if she 
marries Mr. Latimer.” 

“ Who.is. Mr. Latimer ?” 

A distant cousin of. the Lysters; he is now 
rstaying at the Castle.” 

“Oh, him and me understand each other,” 
with a knowing nod; “him and me won't 
quarrel over the spoil; but I’ll come and see 
you, my lady. *T'won’t be long before I’ve got 


should make a figure in the world; I thought 
*twould be on the boards, but private life does 
just as well, and is more respectable. Can I 
offer your ladyship a drop of rum.” 

“No, thank you,” with an involuntary start, 
«T never take anything before dinner.” 

But the offer of rum was too much ‘even for 
Lady Spanker, so, bowing herself out, she beat 
a somewhat hasty retreat, and ordering the 
groom to follow her'with the carriage and 


at ‘home, and ina few seconds she was talking 
touhim. ' 

“You know I am not given to gossip,” she 
said, without waiting for any polite or courteous 
phrases of greeting ; “you: know. I don’t often 
bother my head about the business of other 
people, having quite enough:to do to manage 
my own, |particularly in tiie huntimg season,” 
with a laugh. 





pony-catriage was drawn up .in.eharge.of a 
smnart pd j 4 f f rie 


afternoon on Lady Beverley, dnd I have been 


told. .my ‘husband that he had wade~her his) 


a house of my own, I reckon... I always knew I 


ponies, she herself walked rapidly through ‘the |’ 
|, village towards the rectory.’ Mr. Cadbury was 


«But I have been calling this: 


singe to see that’ Robson woman at the Wrey- 
donshire Cup, and ‘when I leave here [I shall go 
to Lamorna Castle to call’on ‘Cora Lyster. I am 


‘not goiny to’repeat'to you what I have heard in 


one place or the other, as I am told that you 
are acting for Lord Lamorna, but I want you to 
remember ‘that Mr. Latimer and Mrs. Robson 
* understand each other.’ I have had it on good 
authority, and now I am off.” 

“ But, Lady Spatiker, can’t you téll me some- 

more‘ definite ?” 

“No; Iam now going to see Cora, and I 
shall Jaugh ‘at the whole affair as an attempt ‘to 
extort money. That is the line I shall take. 
Now, I can’t ‘tell you any more at present, so 
good-bye.” 

‘A few seconds later Lady Spanker was rattling 
away ata fine pace towards the castle. Cora 
had not been without visitors during the two 
days ‘that’ ‘had ‘elapsed since the claim made 
upon her by that dreadful woman. Among 
the véry first of these was Mrs. Smith, Walter’s 
mother. 

The lonely widow, whose morbid fancy had 
made her look upon Cora as the cause of her 
son’s‘absence from England, and of any danger 
he might encounter in the land of his birth, 
had often regretted her conduct to the girl, but 
had been too proud and unbending to apologise ; 
ishe thought Cora’ ought to come to her and 
make the first overtures for peice, and since she 
did not do ‘so the’ breach between them had 
grown deeper and wider‘every day. 

But at ‘the first thought of humiliation and 
danger approaching the girl whom her son 
loved'so dearly, Mrs. Smith’s nobler self- came 
to the surface. She forgotall her pétty griefs 
and imaginary wrongs, and as early as was 
possible the next morning she hastened to the 
castle to see Cora, to tell her how she and 
Walter loved her, and to assure her that there 
would always bea home for her at Stoneycroft 
if she needed one, and’ that she would find there 
a mother’s love to shield her. 

Cora shed many tearsas she warmly returned 
Mrs. Smith’s affectionate’ embrace, but they 
were tears‘of joy rather'than of pain: Not that 
our heroiné was much’ given to weeping, but 
her nerves had been ‘terribly tried of late, and 
the estrangement between herself and Walter’s 
mother had been-a source of constant grief to 
her. 

This. was‘all happily over now, but her more 
recent. anxiety still: remained. Try as’ she 
would she could not entertain with patience the 
idea that the strange woman who had come to 
claim her was really her mother. 

It was not only the woman’s innate vulgarity 
that ‘made her shrink from her; there was 
something worse than ‘this, something that 
made the girl’s cheek tingle with shame, that 
made ‘her ‘cover her face with her hands, and 
feel that the earth’ had better have opened up 
and swallowed her, than that this awful blight 


| should come over her young life. 


She was still in this frame of mind when 
Lady Spanker arrived. There was a certain 
anount of frank friendship between these two 
‘women, so-.unlike each other in all respects, 
and tiow with the usual outspokenness that was 
part of her character, her ladyship walked up 
to Cora; took her hand, and said, cheerily: 

“Tam going to carry you off for a few days, 
Cora. Lwant you to come and stay with me; 
you will be moped to death here.” 

“Ob, Tvean’t, thank you!’ gasped the girl, 
‘with: shrinkimg sensitiveness. ‘‘ Poor papa is 
no better, and auntie would beso lonely if F 
went. away and left her. And,” with hesita- 
tion, ‘perhaps you've not heard Si 
“Qh, yes, 1 have; I’ve‘heard enough rubbish 
to last) mea lifetime. The story is absurd te 
the lastdegree. No rational person would give 
it a'second thought; and, besides, I've seen the 
womam, and when I ‘have said that, I’ve said 
‘that I am not fool enough to believe that black 
is white, my dear. ‘And now give orders to 
your maid, for I am not going away without 





a. 
“But, Lady Spanker, Iassure you it is quite 
impossible,” objected Cora, who really did not 





wish toleaye the castle. 
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“TI don’t admit the word impossible. Where 
is Lady Bellinda? Iam sureshe will trust you 
with me, and a change will do you good; in 
fact you must have one, and I shall tell her 
20.” 
Lady Bellinda was appealed to, and somewhat 
to poor Cora’s disappointment, she readily 
accepted the invitation for the girl. The wise 
eld woman very justly valued the weight of 
public, or rather of sogjal, opinion, and her 
keen perceptions nad at once realised that 
whether or not the woman who claimed Cora 
eould prove the truth of her story, there would 
be one party who would affect to believe it, and 
another who would be as_ positively incre- 
dulous. 

Tt would be desirable to eultivate this latter 
section, and Lady Spanker, the granddaughter 
ef a duke and wife of a wealthy baronet, be- 
sides being herself the most popular woman in 
the county, was an ally worth conciliating. So 
Cora was taken away sadly against her will, 
and when she was gone a settled gloom seemed 
te fall over the castle, 

Meanwhile Fleming Cadbury was not idle. 
He had been to London, and had engaged 
detectives to hunt up the history of Kate Rob- 
son, assisted by the information he was able to 
farnish from his own knowledge of her. They 
very soon found out that the woman’s account 
of herself was utterly false. She had never 
lived in the house she had mentioned in 
Montague Street, nor had a person of the name 


-£ Roberts rented the house for the last fifty 


years, and her mother, for whom she had said 
the baby was in mourning seventeen years ago, 
was not even dead yet. 

The most important point, however, was 
still left unexplained. She certainly had hada 
baby at the time she stated, and there was 
plenty of evidence forthcoming to the effect 
that she had always said she had lost it, there- 
fore the question to be answered was what had 
become of it ? 

All this took time and the woman still re- 
mained at the “‘ Wreydonshire Cup,” and Lance 
Latimer felt as though he could kill her with 
his own hands, so great was his terror of what 
she might say or do, what new clue she might 
give that would end by dragging him to shame 
and just punishment. He had been foolish 
enough to pay the whole of the two hundred 
pounds agreed upon in the event of success, and 
the woman took her share of the money from 
Sponsons and pocketed it with a grin, but she 
utterly refused to leave the village of Lamorna. 

“T knows a game worth two of that,” she 
had said, with a loud laugh in reply to 
Sponsoms’ remonstrances; ‘‘and here I means to 
stop ;” and she kept her word. Rum was plenti- 
ful; there was no lack of society—ofa sort, and 
with more than a hundred pounds in her pocket 
she was a rich woman, and she was too 
confident of her power to give up her position 
before she was compelled to do so. 

Money has a demoralising influence upon 
many people. While they are comparatively 

r they are honest enough, according to their 
lights, but fill their pockets with gold, let them 
feel there is plenty more to be had from the 
same source, and all the impurities of their 
eharacters come up like the scum to the surface 
of a boiling pan. 

This was the case with Sponsons. He had 
been faithful enough fora time, he had been fed 
and clothed and housed luxuriously, and even 
the five-and-twenty pounds which he had re- 
eeived from his master, though it had been a 
sore temptation, had not been quite sufficient to 
make him lose his head and go back to his old 
eourses—dissipation, gambling, and card-sharp- 
ing. But the hundred.pounds tore him com- 
pletely away from his moorings; his master 
would not dare to dismiss him, he told himself, 
and he determined to take French leave and go 
eff for a day or two “on the spree.” 

London was too far, but Wreydonford, some 
fifteen miles distant, could provide him with all 
the delights of dissipation in its various forms, 
thongh perhaps on a somewhat smaller scale 
than he bad been accustomed to. So Sponsons 
attired himself with a fine disregard to the 


difference between what was his master’s 
clothing and what was his own,.and then, by 
way of completing his general get up, he calmly 
appropriated a handsome hammer-headed cane 
which he had found stowed away in a compart- 
ment of the wardrobe of which his master fondly 
hie himself still to have possession of the 
ey: 

No one took any particular notice of Mr. 
Sponsons.. He swaggered out of the house, 
made his way leisurely. through the park, 
entered the village, regaled himself at the 
“‘ Wreydonshire Cup,” and in direct violation 
of the orders of his master, spoke before others 
to Mrs. Robson, who accosted him as though he 
and she were old friends. Then he engaged a 
trap and drove to Wreydonford. 

Where his master was this day he did not 
know, for Latimer had left the castle, mounted 
on a high dog-cart, a full. hour before his ser- 
vant strutted forth, carrying with him that 
fatal cane. The daylight was not quite gone; 
the shades of evening were closing in when 
Sponsons, now thoroughly under the influence 
of drink, though in ‘a good-tempered frame of 
mind, in company with a casual acquaintance 
whom he had that day picked up, came in front 
of the Crown Hotel, before which stood a dog- 
cart with the Lamorna crest and coronet on the 
panels. 

A groom stood at the head of the impatient 
horse, Latimer was on the steps of the hotel 
saying parting words, when Sponsons, intoxi- 
cated with gratitude as well as with wine, tipsily 
flourished his cane round his head in a triumph- 
ant manner, shouting as loudly as he could: 

« For he’s a jolly good fellow; which nobody 
can deny.” 

The horse pricked up his ears and began to 
rear. The groom looked angrily at Sponsons— 
recognised, and thex sprang at him, shouting: 

‘The murderer! the murderer !”” 

The horse was left to plunge about madly, 
and but for the bystanders would have done 
some mischief, for the groom had fastened upon 
Sponsons like a dog ona stag, had clutched him 
by the throat, and had grasped in a vice-like 
grip the hand that still held the hammer-headed 
stick. 

“It’s the very cane his lordship took the day 
he was nearly murdered,” said the groom in 
loud, excited tones; “I'd know it among ten 
thousand, Police! police! Fetch the police, 
some of you. Ah! here you be at last.” 

He relaxed his hold as two policemen rushed 
up to see what was the matter, and at the same 
moment Latimer also pushed his way through 
the crowd. 

« What is all this about?” he asked, im- 
periously. ‘ That,” pointing to Sponsons, “is 
my servant.” 

** He’s got the very cane in his hand that his 
lordship took with him the day he was half 
killed, and that wasn’t never to be found or 
heard of afterwards. I can swear to it, forI see 
his lordship take it with my own eyes,” re- 
peated the groom, doggedly, “and I gives that 
man in charge. You knows where to find me,” 
to the constables; “I ain’t the one to give a 
man in charge without good cause; my father 
died in the markis’s service and I was born in it. 
And I swears to that stick, and let him prove 
how he came by it.” 

The groom’s assault and the interference of 
the police had somewhat sobered Sponsons, and 
the presence of his master re-assured him, 
though had he been sober enough to observe 
that gentleman’s face critically, he would have 
perceived that it had become perfectly ghastly 
in its pallor, but he was still too far gone for 
that; for a second or two he did not realise why 
he had been thus set upon, but finding that it 
was some bother about the cane he had appro- 
priated he half smiled as he said: 

“They are making a fine fuss about nothing ; 
this is yours, sir, I took it out of your wardrobe 
this morning. I’d no business to, I know, but I 
thought you wouldn’t mind my using it for 
once.” 





All eyes were turned on Latimer, but he had 





recovered himself sufficiently to stare at the man 
blankly and say : 

“It is not mine; I never saw it before.” 

Something in the look and tone made Spon- 
sons feel a cold shiver run through him, ‘but 
protest now was useless, so turning to the con- 
stables, he said: 

“Tam ready to go with you; I took the stick 
from my master’s wardrobe ; it was there when 
I first came to the: castle.” 

« Better say no more than you are prepared 
to hear again in evidence,” advised one of the 
constables as he and his companion, still followed 
by the crowd, led. away their prisoner towards 
the Town Hall; where he was left to sleep off 
the effects of his day’s pleasure in a police cell. 


(To be Continued.) 
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THE DRAMA. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Tue return of Mr. Henry Irving to the 
Lyceum Theatre, after his holiday, and the 
commencement of the winter season at that 
establishment, were most welcome events for 
the London playgoer, and we rejoice to say 
that Mr. Irving’s pleasant trip has been of the 
greatest benefit to him. We never saw him 
looking so vigorous, and the salutation given 
him by his friends and admirers as he stepped 
upon the stage must have convinced him in the 
most gratifying manner that, if out of sight for 
a time, he has not been out of mind. It was 
impossible for the greeting to have been more 
cordial, and. Mr. Irving evidently felt it 
thoroughly, The play chosen was the popular 
and very dramatic adaptation of MM. Erck- 
mann-Chatrian by Mr. Leopold Lewis, entitled 
“The Bells,’ which, however, could only be 
played fora few nights owing to the immediate 
production of ‘The Iron Chest.”” About the 
time “The Bells” was first produced at the 
Lyceum Theatre (Nover 25th, 1871), there were 
several adaptations of “‘The Polish Jew,” as 
the original story was called. One version, by 
Mr. Burnand, was played at the Marylebone 
Theatre, wherein the adapter followed to a great 
extent the plan adopted in the old ‘melodrama 
“ Victorine.” Another version was performed 
at the Grecian. The Lyceum adaptation was 
the most dramatic of any, and this fact, coupled 
with the splendid acting of Mr. Henry Irving 
in the principal character, led to ‘The Bells” 
becoming a permanently attractive drama. 

The theatre was crowded in every part, and 
the breathless interest with which the audienve 
followed the the fortunes of the Burgomaster 
showed that the actor and the play exercised 
the same fascination as at first. True, ‘“‘ The 
Bells” is, to a great extent, a monodrama, but 
when the central figure stands forth with such 
vividness and startling reality as the character 
of Mathias does through the intellectual grasp 
of Mr. Irving we do not crave for great strength 
in other parts, although we must do the adapter 
the justice to say that he has introduced his 
characters with more than ordinary skill. But 
‘it is ever to Mathias'that we turn as the inci- 
dents of the play are developed. We see his 
mental anguish as he recalls the crime which, 
fifteen years before, was the stepping-stone to 
affluence. We note his feverish anxiety that 
his daughter should become allied to the officer 
of gendarmes, so that, if at any time suspicion 
awakens, it shall be to the interest of his son- 
in-law to quiet unfavourable rumours. We feel 
a strange pity for the conscious-stricken man, 
who, delighted in the hes oe of his daughter’s 
happiness, is ever followed by the ‘echoes of 
those terrible bells which ding into his ears the 
memories of his crime. 

The close of the first act, with ‘its fine scene 
of secret remorse, attributed by the Burgo- 
master’s friends to sudden illness, afforded Mr. 
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_— 
Irving a striking opportunity for the display of 
acting of true tragical power. The agitation 
of the unhappy Burgomaster throughout the 
second act, oppressed as he is with remem- 
brances and emotions which the surrounding 
gaiety is powerless to subdue, was finely 
rendered, and evoked, as usual, enthusiastic 
applause; but the third act it is where the 
psychological power of Mr. Irving reaches its 
greatest height in the delineation of the Burgo- 
master, under the supposed influence of the 
mesmerist, compelled to enact once more the 
terrible tragedy of his past life. We have so 
frequently eulogised the wonderful talent Mr. 
Irving displays in this remarkable scene that 
it is unnecessary in the present instance to say 
more than that the actor’s embodiment was in 
all respects equal to his former impersonations 
of the character, nor do we remember any occa- 
sion when it more deeply impressed the audience. 
After each act, and again after the curtain fell, 
the applause was renewed. 





IMPERIAL THEATRE, 


Miss Litton has re-opened this pleasant 
theatre with a charming performance of Far- 
quhar’s last, and certainly best, comedy, ‘‘ The 
Beaux’ Stratagem.” Favoured with an over- 
Sowing house, the members of the company—a' 
remarkably strong one—generally entered into 
the gay spirit of the piece, and were rewarded 
by the sustained attention and the constant ap- 
plause of the audience. The entertainment 
began. by Mrs. Stirling reciting a cleverly-in- 
dited prologue, written for the occasion by Mr. 
Clement Scott. The comedy has been beauti- 
fully mounted. The scenes were all of them 
good; the fittings picturesque, without being 
obtrusive. The dresses were correct, and of a 
most brilliant description. Miss Litton looked 
and acted yar wigs A as the neglected young 
wife, Mrs. Sullen. Miss Meyrick was equally 
satisfactory as the lovely and loving Dorinda, 
nor could a more provokingly saucy Cherry be 
found than Miss Carlotta Addison. Mrs. Stir- 
ing was inimitable as Lady Bountiful. The 
Aimwell of Mr. Edgar was heavy, and lacked 
refinement, thus doing violence to the whole 
spirit of the comedy. Than Mr. Farren’s Archer 
nothing could have been better. His scenes 
with Cherry and Mrs. Sullen were models of 
high comedy acting,.and deservedly won pro- 
longed applause. Mr. Everill was scarcely 
unctuous enough as Boniface. We never re- 
member enjoying Mr. Lionel Brough more than 
we did as Scrub. His half-loutish, half-cunning 
look, his attempted imitation of Archer’s 
London airs, his love of a tankard of good ale, 
his abject terror at the burglars, and his fussy 
importance when they were no longer dangerous, 
were all intensely diverting, and, being kept 
within bounds, were thoroughly and legitimately 
effective. Mr. Kyrle Bellew’s ill-at-ease swagger 
appeared to us to be altogether foreign to the 
polite highwayman Gibbet (originally played 

y Cibber). Mr. J. Bannister, who is said to 
be the great-grandson of the famous Jack Ban- 
nister, made a capital Foigard, and cleverly 
managing the brogue hetter than the broken 
English, as it should be. Mr. Ryder gave due 
weight to the sottish and silent Sullen, and 
Mr. Denny made a fairly good Sir. C. Freeman. 
The comedy ended with an original epilogue by 
Mr. Clement Scott, of far less merit than his 
prologue. So utterly characterless, indeed, was 
this epilogue that one felt a difficulty in be- 
lieving that prologue and epilogue were by the 
same writer. Miss Litton is to be congratulated 
upon the very pleasant inauguration of her 
series of English classical comedies. 





COURT THEATRE. 


Havine achieved extraordinary success in one 
of the finest theatres in the kingdom, viz., 
“The Grand,” at Leeds, Mr. Barrett enters upon 
the management of a London house with the 
best. of credentials, and evidently with the 
determination to deserve prosperity, and, if pos- 





sible, tc command it. The audience assembled 
to offer him cordial greeting and to give him an 
encouraging start for a large one, and the piece 
prepared for their delectation was none other 
than “Fernande,” Mr. Sutherland Edward’s 
adaptation of Victorien Sardou, which opened 
Mrs. John Wood’s second season at the St. 
James’s Theatre about nine years ago. ‘“ Fer- 
nande,” when in 1869 it was produced at the 
Gymnase in Paris, ran for more than a hundred 
nights. The piece was admirably placed on the 
stage,, but the ladies in two prominent parts 
killed it, and we regret to have to write the 
word failure in connection with the first essay 
of the Court’s new management. 








CLARICE  VILLIERS; 


OR, 


WHAT LOVE FEARED. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


MAN AND WIFE. 


And so it was: half sly, half shy, 
You would, and would not, little one, 
Although I pleaded tenderly, 


And you and I were all alone. TENNYSON. 


Aricra was sitting, somewhat dreary and woe 
begone, in the little parlour of the suburban 
house, when, after a discreet tap, the landlady 
entered the room. 

«A gentleman to see you, miss,” she said. 

Instinct alike with hope and fear, the girl 
rose quickly. The landlady stepped back and 
permitting the visitor who had followed her, to 
enter the room, judiciously closed the door and 
withdrew. It was Lord Redmond. 

With a glad cry Aricia sprang forward and 
threw herself into her lover’s arms. All doubt 
and danger were over now; all other ties forgot- 
ten. In the measureless content of that moment 
Aricia alike forgot the past and took no thought 
for the future. Afterwards, when the first 
rapture had settled down toa calmer joy, each 
had much to tell the other of the event which 
had led to this re-union. 

It was all so strange, so mysterious to both. 
This their great happiness seemed to have been 
entirely achieved for Aricia and her lover with- 
out aid of either. For when they came to com- 
pare notes of recent events each disclaimed 
having aught'to do with the respective letters 
which had borne their names. At this point 
the agency of Mr. Bourchier was, as a matter of 
course, discussed. And on this subject there 
was some difference of opinion between the 
pair. ' 

To Aricia the agency of this distant relative 
seemed wholly beneficial and benevolent. Had 
he not used his influence and tact to ensure 
her meeting with Everard Redmond once more? 
It was true that his schemes had had falsehoods, 
spoken and written, for their bases, but the result 
caused the girl to overlook all too readily the 
evil tools which this man worked with. 

It was not less true that he had been entirely 
regardless of any suffering which his machina- 
tions might inflict on the heart of Mrs. Dornton 
—if the stern recluse could be supposed capable 
of heart wounds; but this contingency did not 
at the time present itself vividly to a mind en- 
grossed with one absorbing object, as was Aricia 
Dornton’s during the first hours of commune 
with Redmond. 

The latter was, however, by no means inclined 
to accept the altogether rose-coloured ideas of 
Aricia with regard to Mr. Bourchier, or that 
gentleman’s acts. In spite of his own some- 
what vacillating and unstable temperament, 
the young man had a strong admiration for 
truth and straightforwardness, and a deception 
which equally mystified Aricia, her mother and 
himself, did not commend itself to him, even 





although its results’ subserved his own pur- 
poses. 

Upon his own view of the matter, however, 
Redmond did not particularly insist. If it 
pleased Aricia to consider this new-found, self- 
styled relative as an unsophisticated and dism- 
terested benefactor, he would not disturb such 
view, although he eould not bring himself alto- 
gether to endorse it. 

Upon another subject also Redmond thought 
it well to be somewhat reticent. That was the 
visit of Mrs. Dornton to Tremawr Manor. He 
felt bound in honour to make some casual allu- 
sion to the fact, but escaped from the subject as 
quickly as practicable. Now he had his little 
bird safely caged he did not want to awake re- 
miniscences which might perhaps cause it te 
fly back to an older tie—a more familiar nest. 

The remainder of that day flew over the re- 
united pair like a fleeting: vision of bliss, yet 
Lord Redmond noticed that, after the first im- 

sioned, almost unconscious, embrace with 
which Aricia had greeted him, her manner worz 
more of a shy timidity, a shrinking reserve than 
it had done when they had met in the weed- 
grown garden of Dornton Folly, or under the 
pleasant hazel boughs in the adjacent spinney. 

The young man understood the maidenly re- 
serve which gave a new charm to the beautiful 
girl. He could comprehend that now, far from 
her natural protectress, Aricia’s change of 
manner was the outcome of a womanly self- 
reliance and self-respect. 

Before he left that evening to seek an hotel, 
Lord Redmond had an interview with the land- 
lady of the house. He was resolved first to in- 
form himself of the desirability of the establish- 
ment as a place of temporary sojourn for Aricia. 
He was anxious also if possible to extract any 
information the woman might be able to give 
respecting the mysterious Bourchier. 

Upon the first point the young man was 
readily satisfied. No doubt could exist as te 
the respectability of the house and its safety as 
a place of refuge for the girl. It was certainly 
very unpretending, and its resources were pro- 
bably not of the most ample. But then Aricia 
had been, as Redmond was well aware, brought 
up in Spartan simplicity alike of diet and habi- 
tation ; and she would doubtless look upon the 
resources of the little suburban house as even 
luxurious. 

About Mr. Bourchier the result of Lord Red- 
mond’s inquizitiun was less satisfactory. All 
the landlady could tell the young man was that 
the former gentleman had called upon her and 
taken apartments for a young lady, making also 
arrangements for board and attendance, and 
paying a month in advance. 

That night Lord Redmond spent some 
anxious hours in a review of his position and 
that of Aricia. The girl had repeated to him 
with an innocent unconsciousness the p 
of the letter which she had received im the 
orchard, and had, in compliance with the in- 
structions which it contained, at once destroyed. 

It had spoken of marriage; it had promised 
in Lord Redmond’s name an immediate union. 
That was the solution which the young man’s 
own heart dictated, and one which appeared the 
only safe and honourable course in the diffi- 
culties by which the lovers were surrounded. 

It was obviously impossible that Aricia 
should live in London alone, and be visited at in- 
tervals by her lover. As an honourable man, 
either their speedy union ‘or the immediate re- 
turning of the girl to Dornton Folly was an im- 

erative course for Everard Redmond. The 
tter alternative he at once abjured. 

Next day the morning was very far advanced 
ere Redmond found his way to Aricia’s retreat. 
The girl threw a slightly reproachful glance at 
her lover. 

“Oh, Everard,” she cried. “I am so glad ta 
see you. Itis lonely here.” 

The young man kissed her tenderly ere he 
replied : 

“Pardon ime, my darling, I have been absent 
only about the means of securing the first step 
towards our happiness.” 

Aricia gazed at him inquiringly. He tooke 
printed paper from his pocket and held it out 
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to-her. Aricis received it-from his hand and 
glanced at its printed lines with their few written 
imterpolations.. with a. puzzled.air.; ‘ Yet. some 
faint idea perhaps of the import of the, deen- 
ment came to the girl’s mind. as she noted. the 
names of “Everard, Redmond’’, and. “.Arigia 
Dornton’’ therein, but to her inexperience. and 
ignorance the printed text went for little. 

«What is this, Everard ?” she queried. 

“Itis what the lawyers calla special. license 
for our marriage, my darling,” was the reply. 

** Everard!” 

“Is there anythmg then surprising in such a 
contingency, Aricia ?” ; 

She was too much an unsophistieated child of 
nature to pretend reluctance atthe prospect of 
what should, be her supremest. happiness ; ‘yet 
there seemed something startling, in, this, abrupt 
announcement., Ib was but from the-pages of 
the old romancers and. poets,over which she had 
pored that the girl’s ideas,.of,,.wedlogk were 
gleaned. They were vagae and, crude,..still 
they afforded her.some guidance in: questioning 
her lover, 

“It is too great, happimessfor me,, Everard,” 
she responded. “And we must. not, proceed 
tashly. L.know that I left, wy home and. my 
mother’s side when I received the letter which 
Lthought your hands had penned soliciting, me 
tofiy that. we might be wed. But I have 
thought more of ,this thing since I have left. my 
home; and I fear that it may not be.” 

* Aricia ’ 

*“We are too widely severed in. position, 

Everard. IL. have been wrong to, cherish the 
fond dreams which have filled. mysouk What 
do I—the poor ignorant country girl—lknow 
of your world? What part can I. play there- 
in ? 
«My dearest, yon may safely leave that. to 
me to judge. Yow will.not be the first woman 
who has graced a sphere to which she had; not 
been born.” 

“It must mot be, Nverard—at least not. yet.” 

How could he explain to, this: girl that the 
necessity. was an urgent one? What did she 
know of the verdict of the world» upon a posi- 
tion such as that in which she was placed—com- 
promising as it indubitably was? He»must, at 
least attempt, gently as might. be, to break this 
to her. 

“ Aricia,” he said, gravely, but gently, “I 
think you will give me credit for at least two 
things—a greater knowledge of the world than 
you. have, and above all a sincere desire for your 
happiness and yout reputation,” 

‘Che gravity of his look and the solemnity of 
his tone awoke her to the emphasis which his 
words bore. 

“Of course I do,” she responded. 

«When I assure you, then that an unmarried 
woman cannot in this country continue to re- 
ceive the visits of a lover save. she be under her 
parents’ roof, or at least under the protecting 
surveillance of some relative, without the world 
speaking slanderons words of her fair fame, 
you will understand why I desire that. you 
should become my wife at.onee.” 

The girl’s heightened colour showed that she 
at least .partially understood what Lord Red- 
mond desired to convey. 

“But—but your parents, 
mother?” 

“ Will at first know nothing of this. . It.is 
not necessary they should do so. Nor would it, 
perhaps, be safe-that Mrs, Dornton should learn 
of it. You will remember that this Mr: 
Bourchier told. you that your’ mother would be 
obdurate. No, only let me call you. my own 
before Heaven and man, my darling, and all 
will be well.” 

“ But it must not be yet, Everard.” 

“No time must be lost. We do not abso- 
lutely know whether you are.or are not of age, 
In the latter case, if Mrs. Doraiton discévers our 
place of retreat she ean claim you and we shall 
be separated for ever.” 

The girl continued to urge her objections, but 
they became fainter and fainter, until at iength 
she, with coy reluctance, acquiesced in Lord 
Redmon«’: 

The young man lost no time‘in carrying his 


Everard—my 


proposal. 


} scheme into effects He judged. it, politic, how- 
ever, to, keep the wedding as secret-as -practie- 
|; able. If Aricia, was: indeed a minor Mrs. Dorn- 
ton might give them ‘trovble;,and it would. ke 
; well pfter the marriage that he should bear 
| himself’ the. first news: of it to the Felly,,and 
| endeavour to propitiate the strange woman as 
best -he might, 7 

Of. the disposition of his father,too, Redmond 
had grave dowbts., Theirs was-am old aristecra- 
tic family, and the old: peer would, in all proba- 
bility, view his son’s union with the plebeian 
girl asa terrible mesailianee, and be moved to 
hot.anger accordingly. Therefore,..on; this ae- 
count also, Lord:Redmond thought it well that 
the nuptials should be first solemnised. Per- 
haps then the~old man would=more readily 
| acquiesce in the inevitable. 

Their. preparations were not, tedious , nor 
| cOstly. ‘To the landlady Redmond, gave carte 
| blanche to expend what she required to provide 
| Aricia with a modest trousseau. The ring and 
| some few articles of jewellery he himself pro-; 
| cured. By 

It seemed well, for the avoidance of any re- 
mark or inquisitive notions on the part of the 
| woman of the house, that the wedding should) 
| be celebrated in the nearest church, the land-) 
| lady’s sister being Aricia’s only bridesmaid, and/ 

a male friend of hers officiating as Everard’s best 
man. 

It was » very quiet} wedding,.more so than) 
that of any couple of the untitled thousands 
who had stood before the altar of the ugly, red) 
brick church since its erection. ‘The pretty: 
bride paled and flushed by turns, as. pretty 
brides are wont to pale and flush, Indeed, ail 
things conspired to make the ceremony. a trying 
ordeal for Aricia, not the least of these-being 
that-in her remembrance she had never before 
been in a church, nor witnessed any holy cere- 
mony of. our faith. 

But she bore herself bravely, and had’ she 
been standing with Her affancetl Husband’ before 
thie altar of the old ‘Norman’ church im ‘that 
Northern county whete the Redmonds' had'held 
their désmesnes since the Gays of Richard of 
the Lion Heart, and beneath whose slabs sleep 
gererations of the Redmond race, ‘she might 
well have seemed the most patrician lady of the 
old family. 

Lord Redmond signed the revister with his 
Christian and surname, and Aricia, ‘reeeiving 
the pen from his hand, traced her own name in 
delicately beautiful charaeters'of very differenti 
form to thoge which Redmond had held to be 
hers im the letter which had been the initial in- 
strument. of this day’s happiness. 














CHAPTER XXXIV. 


WATHER AND SON. | 


I'm most tmhappy that my services 

Can be saspec to design upemyon; 

I have no further ends than to redeem you 
From fortune’s wrongs. SouTuHERnN.- 


Lorp Boscawzs. had been. domiciled, some 
days.at the Manor, when descending from his 
reoms. very late one morning, having been on 
the previous evening to a bachelor party at the 
residence of a fast. young squire. who wag the 
Villiers’s, nearest neighbour, he found. some 
letters awaiting him. ‘ 

The first. whieh he read cansed him consider- 
able discomposvre if the fact of sundry ugly 
impreeations escaping his lips can be taken as 
evidence of yexation. The other members of 
the family had breakfasted long since, but Mrs. 
Villiers, Jearning that Bostawen had come 
down, entered at that moment and took her 
place af the table, to hand the young man his 
coffee. 

He folded the letter, and crumpling up the 
others, still unread, thrust them all into~ the 
pocket of his morning coat. Usually Lord’ Bos- 
cawen was remarkably deferential'and courteous 
to Mrs. Villiers. The reason ‘was not far to 
seek. 

In his designs uvon Clarice, the young man 
knew that he could count with confidence upon 
the good offices of Mr. Villiers. But with regard 





hto the lady of te house he-wasby no means-4o 
certain, She had never,displayed.that marked 
preference.whieh; might .hawe, ,indicated : a 
|. Willingness.to view him with satisfaction, as. a 
prospective son-in-law. j 

Henee a certain,necessity. for Boscawen, to 
enltivate Mrs. Villiers’s'\good. graces, But, on 
the present, oeeasion the; young, man’s wonted 
tact,and. finesse seemed.to, have deserted’ him. 
He replied vaguely. to. thei lady’s- inquiries. re- 
specting his health and the other familiar com- 
monplaces, which pass. current as.conversational 
coin in good soeiety. j 

‘He seemed to have but little appetite for the 
viands. before him, and after inqniring where 
Mr.. Villiers was, and Jearning.that.he had left 
the Mamor for the day, Beseawen.concladed. his 
meal somewhat abruptly, andi leaving the man- 
sion, was not seen again -until the. six oclock 
dinner. Py oo 

For some, considerable time that evening he 
was closeted with Mr Villiers., But he was not 
the only man to whom apparently a letter had 
that day given food~for thought. 

At the earlier family breakfast, when the 
post-bag was ustally opened, Bertram Pleydell 
had received an epistle in the well-known. hand- 
writing of the quis. of Calderfield, After 
some warm. assurances of undiminished affec- 
tion and regard, and a few unimportant items 
of news, the letter went, on: 

“— wavg written to my son by. this post, to 
tell him I desire His immediate return , to 
Elwood. I am in indifferent. good health, but 
f had.a.curious attack the other, day of a com- 
plaint. which has clung to me for. years, and I 
take it asa reminder that it may be well to set 
my house in order, One imperative duty which 
lies upon, meis a humble pilgrimage to a certain 
lowly shrine—the grassy mound which covers 
the ashes of the only woman I ever loved. You 
know something—nay, almost all,,of my history, 
my dear Bertram,.and you will net wonder 
that I deem it a sacred, duty to drop on that 
turf. seme. tribute from these old eyes which 
have looked so. vainly thropgh the’ slow years 
for a sight of the loved face which I shall never 
see on, earth, ; : 

« In the little graveyard of Fernham, lies, as I 
have learned’from, Mon » all that. is mortal 
of Gwendoline Pleydell,, my wife. I haye de- 
sired Montagne to join me at onee in a visit to 
the spot. I wish it were pesieene for you, to 
accompany him, but must not, I fear, ask you to 
relinquish your pleasant, éompany for a task go 
sombre. You will understand, my dear Ber- 
tram, why your companionship would be dear to 
me. Montague is my son and is,of course a sup- 
port, and.will I trust, bea blessing to me in my 
fast failing age; but you have been so much 
with me, brought. up. as it were under my eye 
as my own child; you know my ways and 
wishes as it will take,.many years for Montague 
to do.. I do not) prefer any request, my dear 
boy ; but. life is; with me,,I fear, uncertain, and 
I should like. to see you once again if it may 
be.”” . 

There. was an unwonted moisture, in, the 
captain’s eyes as he finishéd the perusal of the 

tter, and when the shooting ‘party started, 
after breakfast, he begged off, and in company 
with a fayonrite retriever and a cigar set out on 
a solitany, stroll where he could have dn. oppor- 
tunity for meditation. 

Truth to tell, not only was Captain Pleydell 
deeply grieved to learn that the man whem he 
had grown accustomed to rezard ag.a father had 
found his hitherto fine health fail him suddenly, 
but other reasons. for, regret and. véxation also 
arose in his mind. The sorrowful, almost de- 
spairing, tone of the letter which Pleydell had 
just perused did not seem like the stout. old 
marquis as he had known him. 

Why this sudden -eoHapse alike of heart and 
energy and health? the young man asked him- 
self. Was it/that the vld:man’s object in life 
was gone? Had he been upheld hitherto by 
the hope that he should still find and@ Ve reeon- 





ciled'to the wifé who had Yong ‘years before fied 
Shch result of disappointed 


' from his embrace ? 


It might be so. 


hopes have not been uncommon in the history of 
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human kind. But then the pursuit for his wife | 


had not been the only quest of the marquis. | 
On the contrary, he had never left out of view 
the contingency that Gwendoline might be dead. 
But there “still remained the child. ‘Failing the 
discovery of a living wife it were something to 
find a living child. 

This result had at least been achieved. But 
viewing the mournful tone which characterised 
the missive which he had just received, Pleydell 
doubted much whether the latter discovery had 
conduced either to the pedce or the happiness of 
the oldspeer. 

Why Was this? Pleydell had no difficulty in 
ansWérimg the question. Was it the proper’) 
condyet. for # son, newly given to his father’s 
heatt, as, Boscawen had been, to absent himséif 

at theif earliest intercourse as the loving aw oa 
was now doing? In yee of 
duteods attention ‘to his pert was he mot 


followiaig-simmply the digtates, of md n 


and wishes? <ee 


“ye 


The young xinam oer dly, as 
anxious to gain. hibebiesde "He cous 
have told himself why. When he had 5 
from the last of Me. Villiers’s fells, he came 
on a little secluded by dutie; over which the 
high arching patriarchal elms which grew on 
either hedge-row almost linked their high 
branches in a canopy of light tracery, from 
which momentarily the brown leaves showered 
down, ‘and, day thick and sere »reneath the 
passer’s feets 

The spot was a fitting temple for meditation. 
He who had sought, it had need of lonely nrus- 
ing, for ,his.soul was.sore troubled. 

Bertram Pleydell had.aecepted Mr. Viiliers’s 
invitation to make a second stiy at ‘Tremawr 
Manor in, the,full; belief and eager anticipation 
of.a.time of thorough enjoyment. .He knew 
that the Manor preserves and fields would yield 
first rate shooting and plenty. of it, and that, 
moreover, he should meet a well-chosen and 
companionable set of men at the hospitable 
board,.of the, owner. of the .place, and the 
captaim was, well aware that, under ordinary 
circumstances he was able: to appreciate such 
advantages to the utmost. 

Yet he. had not-dene.so on, the present! ocva- 
sion, He had even brought himself to'consider 
that blazing away at the partridges and phea- 
sents.was & very poor,way of passing the time, 
and ‘that the men who had gathered at the 
Manor were am, excessively duil and uninterest- 
ing set, of. fellows. 

An old. man may become cynical and misan- 
thropical from many causes, but when such 
phenomena. are displayed, by a youmg one, it 
3s. almost safe to predicate one reason; and one 
only, farjsych.anjabnormal. aad. unnatural state | 

adfairse A eelebrated..stetesman: was: accus: | 
tomed \to.; say, when, puzzled by: the. erratic | 
eens of opposing diplomatists: . “‘ Where. is 


‘That is to say, when man is, moved to any 
conduct, erratic or. out of the.geniral icourse: of 
his lige,.in all probability feminine influence is the 
disturbing element, and if ,you;wateh *him dili- 
gentiys in the, end, the, wontam, wall. stand re- 

@ertes, to, such: influence, unconsciously ex- 
erted though, it was, Captain Pleydell owed: iis | 
unrest. He acknowledged the fact to himself | 
with unpleasant repinings, as his:firm’ footing 
emushed the thick carpet of ctisp ‘brown leaves 
which lay above the ad which boundedthe 








He was angry with himself that he had 
caused his own heartache and unrest. Was he 


| not in coming back to the Cornish mansion, play- 


ing the part of the silly moth who returns again 
tothe cruel and deceptive taper’s light which 
[promises pleasure but gives death. 

Ner had he any excuse of ignorance. From 
the day when Clarice Villiers presided over his 
first meal at the Manor on the morning of the 
search for Lord Redmond, Pleydell had known 
hisdanger. Ere he had been in her company 
an hour, he felt a dangerous interest in her. He 
found himself studyimg,) when. he could do: so 
unobserved, every vy sof the traits of the 


girl's fair face, every aan and turn of her 
graceful form. . 
He caughtihimsel! listen to each tone as 


if'in each lay therevelationof a new music such 
jit om before. The 

» the flowers 
gar of en- 


as voice hay 










‘Tile. His 





parents ver e 
and te hiuri 


told ee ten fay this girl 
would be inviolate and holy to him by such safe- 
guard. He would as easily nourish unhallowed 
longings for a friend’s spouse as for his be- 
trothed bride, and from either peril he was 
secured by every principle of honour. 

He had -stfaggled hard with himself, and 
held that he had come off victor. When hé had 
taken Clarice’s ‘taper fingers in his own bronzed 
hand on bidding farewell at the expiration of 
his first visit/ Pleydell fancied the battle was 
won. It was the confidence of this security 
which led him to again venture on the perilous 
path and seek the Manor again. 

Pethaps if the engagement between Redmond 
and Clarice had remained unbroken, the cap- 
tain’s’ faith in’ ‘his own strength of resolve 
might have saved him. But with the know- 
ledge that Clarice was free, the nascent love in 
Pleydell’s breast grew day by day and hour by 
honr. 

Not less vigorously, however, the young man 
strove to put the thought from him. Even had 
he thought it possible, the girl could. be again 
taught to love, the humble-prospects which only 
were his, since the discoyery. of the marquis’s 
son, would have imposed silence upon him. And 
so he must lose all chance of winning what 
might have been life’s light and happiness. It 
was a bitter.thought. 

He was not a man who coveted much which 
the world had to .give.. Neither, wealth nor 
luxury. nor power. A. true, soldier, his sword 
and. perhaps in the future a little of that vain 
breath which,.men,calk, fame, would sufiice 
Bertram Pleydell. Without. one regret he had 
yielded up his expectations to the heritage of 
the old histeric title and the. broad lands of the 
Marquisate of Calderfield.. But to relinquish 
all hopeaf Clarice Villiers forever, ah! that was 
another thing! ,, 

And to whom would she be relinquished? 
To Montague Pleydell, Lord. Boscawen? The 


| thought was.as.the bitterness of death. to the 


man striding on over the »dead leaves which 
seemed to typify his own hopes. 
For: day .bysday the instinctive répulsion 
ae Bertram Pleydel had experienced almost 
his first meeting with his kinsman crew 
eee and yet more'strong. He had told him- 





lawn. 
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' self &t-tire first that the feeling was ungenerous 


Bertram Pley- : 










and unworthy, but he did not long struggle 
against it, as he had done against his 1 ove, ‘and 
when Clarice became free and Boscawen’s senti- 
ments towards her were openly indicated, Pley- 
dell’s cold dislike of his cousin rapidly developed 
into a feeling of antagonistic animosity. 

The jealous affection which the soldier 
cherished for the marquis had much to do with 
this state of things. Pleydell could sympathise 
with the old man, who, coming to meet this 
newly-found son, full of the pent-up love of long 
years, found in place of corresponding affection, 
eoldly dutiful greeting, utter indifference to the 
paternal love, and all possible absence from the 
paternal companionship. Boscawen’s conduct 
in this matter took in Pleydell’s mind almost 
the form of a/personal indignity. 

Pap ico the puppy,” the captain muttered, 
as he snatched, aknost viciously at the feathery 


 tuits of the clematis which crowned the hedge- 


row ‘bounding the road. “Why did he not 
accompany the mar@uis before, on this pilgrim- 
age on which I know the old mam has set his 
heart? Surely a son should not need such 


instigation to lead him to end once more over 
“og ype ve |” 


A& tern: +. into view the 
rand ‘chimney stacks of the Folly. The 


Sight of the building gave a sudden diversion to 


n Pleydell’s meiitations. 

hough both Clarice and her mother had 
2 memes with regard alike to the identity of 
visitor at the Manor and the accu- 
dear which she had brought against Lord 
Redmond ; yet, casually, Mrs. Villiers had spoken 
Bat | in the civele of her guests respecting the disap- 
ss of the daughter of the recluse, and of 
the general mystery which surrounded Mrs. 

Dorntom and her dwelling and conduct. 

im sabsequent conversations of the men in 
the seclusion of the smoking-room, Lord Bos- 
cawen had mot scrupled to attribute Aricia’s 
disappearance to the agency of Redmond. 

«The whole thing is plain as daylight,” he 
said. ‘“Iknow he always had a penchant in 
that quarter. Queer taste, eh? .Brown little 
ignorant brute, clothed in sackcloth. However, 
chacun A son gofit, and the girl was his taste. 
‘And now he’s abducted her,” and although Cap- 
tain Pleydell would make some defence of his 
absent friend, yet in his heart of heart he went 

a long way towards endorsing Boseawen’s accu- 
wb sng 

He did so with much regret. Aricia’s sweet, 
pale, pathetic face as she lay half fainting at 
the foot of the hollow oak’had moved Pleydell 
to much pity on behalf of the lonely, neglected 
girl. If Redmond had indeed won her from her 
duty» and her home, Pleydell told himself it 
was 9. deed cruel and unworthy. 

Now seeing the Folly hard by, and his moody 
musings on his own trials and Boscawen’s 
short-comings having been for the time diverted 
thereby, Captain Pleydell diverged from the 
lane and took a footpath through some fields 
which would’ bring him out in a road which ran 
past Mrs. Dornton’s house. 

He could not tell precisely what motive or 
thought impelled him to do this. Some lurking 
hope, perhaps, that Aricia had returned, and 
that a glinipse of the girl’s face at the dull, un- 
cleaned casement might clear Redmond from 
the suspicion of evil. 

As the soldier neared the dilapidated gate, 
which parted the long chase leading up to the 
Folly from the public road, he becamie aware 
that Lambourne was standing on the other side 
of this barrier, clutching the top bar of the gate 
with his hairy, claw-like hands, and protruding 
his shock head’through a vacancy left lower 
down by a broken’ bar. 

The dwarf appeared to be watching the road 
in the opposite direction to that in which Pley- 
dell was coming. On hearing footsteps Lam- 
bourne turned his kead quickly. His recogni- 
tion of the soldier was immediate, and. was 
shown by the evil and malicious grin which over- 
spread the dwarf’s face, and drew up the corners 
of his coarse mouth with a spiteful curve, 
which revealed the yellow, fang-like teeth be- 
neath. 

Pleydell glanced at the man casually as he 
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passed, but his attention was at the moment 
challenged by a pedestrian who had just come 
in sight around a jutting angle of the hedge 
which bordered the zig-zag road. It was a tall 
woman attired in black garments, who came 
along rapidly, but with a-somewhat irregular 
ste 


Her face was stern, yet sad, and the keen 
eyes seemed looking before her eagerly— 
hungrily—as if hoping to meet some welcome 
sight. Captain Pleydell did not doubt that this 
was Mrs. Dornton. She scarcely gave the young 
man a passing glance, but he involuntarily 
pulled up and gazed after her tall, erect, youth- 
ful-looking figure. 

** Has she come ?” he heard her ask, hurriedly 
and anxiously, as she came up to the gate which 
the grotesque figure standing there had swung 
wide open for her entrance. 

“Na, na,” was the response, in a softer voice 
than Pleydell had supposed the dwarf capable 
of emitting. “And ha’ ye not seen aught 0’ 
her, missus ?” 
~ The captain could not catch the woman’s re- 
ply 3 but at some other low-spoken words from 

mbourne, Mrs. Dornton, cried in a raised 
voice : 

“‘ What do you mean ?” 

“ That’s the one,” responded the dwarf. “ Ay, 
ay, ’twor he right enow who got up the tree an’ 
wor leader o’ the gang that pulled t’other swell 
out.” 

Mrs. Dornton turned and walked rapidly to- 
ward Cavtain Pleydell, who, not sorry to have 
the opportunity of speech with her, remained 
where he had halted. As she came on, Mrs. 
Dornton scanned his features with a kind of 
curiosity. 

“Ts it true what my servant tells me?’’ she 
asked, abruptly, without greeting or preamble. 

“You are I presume alluding to the rescue of 
Lord Redmond, madame ?”’ responded Pleydell, 
raising his hat politely. 

="Ten. 

“It is, I am happy to say, true that I was 
able to render my friend some little aid!” 
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[NAMING THE DAY. ] 


“*Happy’!” said Mrs., Dornton, repeating 
the word with a bitterintonation. ‘ Would you 
count it happiness either for yourself or the 
world if you restored again to life and venom 
a deadly serpent? Yet you have done worse 
than that.” 

“T do not think so.” 

**You spoke but now of.that man as your 
‘friend’! You are, I conclude, what the world 
calls a gentleman ?” 

Pleydell smiled slightly, yet not discourte- 
ously. 

“T hope so,” he responded. ‘ 

* And yet you can call a man a friend who is 
false as the fiends of the pit—one who has 
basely sought the ruin of an innocent child, who 
rer ignorant of the world—put her faith in 

m.” 

“IT hope you are wrong, and I have strong 
confidence you are,” Pleydell replied, gently. 
“T base my assertion on the fact that during the 
many years I have known Everard Redmond 
he has approved himself always a man of truth 
and honour.” 

* Do you know where he now is ?” 

“No!” 

«Are you in possession of any clue that will 
aid me ?” Mrs. Dornton went on, drawing closer 
to Pleydell. “You have known this man in 
time past on terms of amity, surely you can 
help me in my quest. Your face looks frank 
and kindly. I have been one not wont to ask 
aid or favours of mortal man, but I am greatly 
changed. I have found how weak are the resolves 
of a will which I had thought of iron in pre- 
sence of the loss and degradation of the only 
being on earth whom I love or who loves me.” 

The young man was.not unaffected by the 
appeal, so different from what he had been led 
to expect from this woman. 

“Upon my honour—upon my soul! I would 
help you if I could, Mrs. Dornton. But Iam 
wholly powerless so far as I can see. I do not 
believe that it is Redmond who has committed 
this wrong against you, and even if it were, I 
know nothing of his present: whereabouts.” 





The energy died out of Mrs. Dornton’s face, 
and the stern, sad shadow returned. 

“I believe you,” she said, “and thank you. 
Farewell! Yet stay, 1 would know to whom I 
am indebted for even so much of sympathy as 
you have shown. Your name, young sir.” 

“ Bertram Pleydell.” 

* Pleydell,” and Mrs. Dornton again scanned 
his features narrowly and anxiously. “Are you 
of kin to—to Lord Boscawen ?” ' 

“A distant cousin merely.” 

The woman stood for a few seconds silent and 
thoughtful. 

« Ah, you are then the kinsman to whom the 
title and estates of the Marquis of Calderfield 
would have passed had it not been for—for this 
interloper ?” 

“Had it not been for the discovery of the 
marquis’s son,” added Captain Pleydell, 
gravely. 

Mrs. Dornton made a gesture of angry re- 
pudiation. 

«But you seem well acquainted and much 
interested in our family, madume,” said Pley- 
dell, with an under-current of sarcasm in his 
tone. 

“So far as this only, that I like the‘ truth 
and the thing which is right and seemly. Look- 
ing in your face, young man, I think I cay say, 
although until this day I knew you not, that one 
of the oldest historic names in our land would 
have been safe and honoured if berne by you. 
But it is not seemly that it should be degraded 
by being the sport of this adventurer. Let him 
take heed. He has been warned. To none but 
you—save himself—would I say what I say now. 
But what matters these things to me?” and she 
broke into a wild, mocking laugh. ‘ “ Yet for 
your own sake I give you this caution, and also 
because you are a Pleydell, trust not this Bos- 
cawen, in no slightest matter. He is false and 
traitorous, as shall be one day proved in the 
sight of man.” 

She turned and walked rapidly towards the 

te. 
<8 (70 oe Continued.) 
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UNDER A LOVE CHARM; 


OR, 


A SECRET WRONG. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
** Christine’s Revenge; or,.O’Hara’s Wife,” 
“The Mystery of His Love; or, Who 
Married Them?” &c., &c. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


DEMON, 





My beantiful, my benutiful, 

That stands so meekiv b; ‘fe 

With thy proudly arched and glossy nek. 

And dark and fiery eye. Hemans, 


‘A Horse that nobody can ride; is that the 
case, in truth ?” 

Clemence, more beautiful than a goddess of 
old Greece, stood like a dream of unearthly 
perfectness in the pale though bright sunshine 
of the winter morning, and looking with mock- 
ing, dark eyes into the face of Athelstane, she 
repeated: 

“A horse that everyone is afraid of, Mr. 
Athelstane? How droll.” 

“ She is a regular demon, my lady,” the groom 
said, touching his cap; “she can’t be tamed 
without a lot of trouble, and perhaps breaking 
some poor chap’s bones.” 

he groom was rather a. comical-looking young 
fellow. He had a slight squint; his mose 
turned very much upwards ; he had red hair ; 
his complexion was of an ugly pallor, and 
covered with freckles; he was a little man, 
whiskerless, and rather stout, and he rejoiced in 
the name of Tom Bangs. Clemence, who. had 
an inordinate sense of the humorous, turned 
away her head and seemed to be convulsed: with 
spasmodic laughter for a time., 
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{a COURAGEOUS GIRL:] 


At last she looked up at Athelstane, who had | 
been regarding her with mingled feelings of | 
mortification and admiration, and she said ; 

“Your groom’ will be my death. What a 
countenance! Iam sure if you are an artist it 
would pay you to take his likeness.” 

She had been laughing so immoderately that 
her beautiful eyes were full of tears. Poor Tom 
Bangs, of course, heard nothing of this aside. 
He led the way into the stable where the 
dangerous horse was, and then pointed to him, 
keeping, meanwhile, himself at a very respect- 
ful distance. 

Miss Melrose had not spoken in a friendly 
fashion to poor Athelstane. She had, indeed, 
condescended to give him a cold morning: greet- 
ing; but he said to himself that she had come 
to the conclusion that it would be impossible to 
live under the roof of his uncle, Sir Robert, 
without practising the social amenities of life, 
and that, therefore, she would probably consent 
to be civil to him in a mocking fashion, which 
was even more painful to bear than’ utter con- 
tempt and silence. 

** How unlike she is to all the other women I 
have ever seen,” Athelstane said to himself, as 
he studied every look, every movement of that 
most enchanting Clemence Melrose. 

She wore, as we have stated, a close-fitting 
habit of fine green cloth, a piquant cap of 
velvet of the same colour, a necklace of dead 
gold; her golden hair was gathered in a large 
knot, low down at the back of the superb head ; 
her cheeks glowed like roses; her great black 
eyes shone like stars. 

It was a study for a sculptor, that perfect 
moulding of brow and nostril and lip. and chin 
and white, round throat and exquisitely-shaped 
bustand slender waist; the. dazzling fairness, 
the peach-like bloom, the intense blackness of 
the eyes and lashes, the straight, dark-pencilled 
brows, the golden glory of the hair. Was there 
ever so much wealth of colouring since the days 
when Titian painted women with the like tinted 
hair, who seemed to walk the earth like god- 








desses ? 
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*¢ All other women, however fair, would look 
like pale shadows by the side of her,” said the 
infatuated Athelstane to himself.” 

‘And that is the horse?” said Clemence, 
with an odd little mocking laugh. ‘I should 
not be afraid to ride her myself—not one atom 
afraid, Mr. Athelstane Rodney.” 

«But I,” said Athelstane, “I would not allow 

ou.” 

She looked up in his face for a moment with 
an expression that perplexed him, and then she 
burst into a loud, ringing, musical laugh. 

“‘ How careful you are of me. I am sure I 
ought to he: wero very grateful,” she said, with 
@ merry 

yo yd all this while Athelstane had not thought 
once of the horse. 

Look at him, look at him,” the beautiful 
girl said, pointing to the horse, “or, I should 
say, look at her, I suppose, for I believe the 
creature belongs to the mischievous sex.” 

Athelstane looked, and saw a tall, black 
animal, finely formed from her slender pasterns 
to her graceful head, proudly set on her glossy, 
arching neck; but even now the creature’s ears 
lay ominously back. She leaped, bounded and 
kicked out savagely behind. Clemence burst 
into another ringing laugh, and clapped her 
hands vigorously. 

“I love her,” she said, with enthusiasm. 
“The creature has a spirit in her; that I adore, 
a spirit that won't be curbed. That beauty 
would leap over anything. Why does not Sir 
Robert enter her for the Derby ? She would 
be sure to win.’ 

“ Sir Robert is not a sporting man.” 

Athelstane spoke rather coldly. He had 
always had a fastidious horror of sporting 
women if not of sporting men. Was this 
wonderful Clemence, whom he had almost taken 
for an angel, and then for an incipient sister of 
mercy going to show herself under a new 
character? And wonld he then become disen- 
chanted ? He hoped so—he honestly hoped so, 
from the very deepest depth of his soul, for it 
seemed to him that beautiful Clemence was only 
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to him 
t may 
a yeree in his heart told 


fated to be 
torture him asac 
would never love him, 


a cruel tyrant who would 
e its prey. She 


tortur 


him so. Why, then, #ould he, not shake off 
this yoke? Wi hy bowrd@ewn at the feet of" 
tyrant ? 


“T hope she isa svesiine woman,” hesaid to 
himself. “I hope she Wiik*tell me just now 
that she always has her bee@,on the Derby, and 
at Ascot.” 5 

* Ab, Sir Robert is fot a eotating man, Mr. 
Athelstane Bodmey'?”-nid Clemence, in ridi- 
culously solemn tomes “I su e you are not 
a sporting mat, amd den’s” ve of them ? 
What do you say to men? I am 
one. I idve/horses move thaw Maan beings.” 
Then, without waiting for hisatiewer, 
out to the: unt, “Now, Mie Bap 
mame is. Mr. | ange, isn’t Ps chee 

¢ Nha cial be aaa rs tte he: his! 
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“ Anda very pretty name, too.” the 
said, “coolly. | “I T aah dongs call. her’ 
on, Demon, Demom! My darlin, you" 


n't want to be ridden amd beaten p= eape| 
do you? You want to be freé—free a#'the four | 
winds of heaven. Yow don’t like to have 
tyrant, male or female, up your back, whos 
Pulls your poor mouth and pate you to torture, 
and drives spurs inte your sides? | Noy you 
would like to throw the. crue} wretches on the 
ground eo a lores S 
Demon thus addressed by the ‘lowe 
lady, ‘im the — of vo srg 
kicking. Her eary no Pregl Sos. 
her head déwn and athena 
Clemence called to her tgada, “Demon, Demon, 
my darling, do you know your friend P do you 
know your foes? do you know, Demon, who 
would ride you to hounds, giving you your own | 
way, maiing no more weigiston yout badlt than | 
a bird, and only guiding for your good, without 
the bit or the spur‘or the whip being allowed to 
gail:an@ frighten and torment you? / Denon, 
do you think you would hike to trust me‘on your 
back ad | 
Was this wonderful girl a tamer. of wild 


vhensts)® Dit her’ loving and’gentle voied'exer- | 


cise a weird spell on the furious passions ofthe 

wieked Demon > It seemeéd:'so.! "PHeocreature | 
looked vonnd, lowered ‘her head, whinnied ‘as 
tenderly as.if she had been calling to her young 
foal, and:then Clemence sprang to her’sidd'’be- | 5 
fore the gveom or Athelstane’ could stow. her, 
and she patted the proudly arching neck of‘tite 
jet black hunter. 

She took corn in her hands and fedher: Sire | 
called to her gently and stroked het back. The’ | 
charm ‘seemed conrplete ; the:wild craatare: was | 
for the time t noranghly subdued: *Asfor/Atbel- 
stane,; he only watened Clemence with a great 
womder in his heart: and in his ‘eyes:: Vhis 
giv scarcely seemed human. 

Whata weird-spell was this which sha exer- 
eised alike: over man and beast. | He was not 
afraid that the untamed animal would ‘sdd artiy 
tera upon the lady of his love and kick and 
trample her to\death. Clemence really seemed | 
more than human. She walked away ‘from tite | 
ereature—she talked straight up to Athelstane; | 
hereyes seemed aflame; her lovely cheeks ‘todk 
wu deeper tinve of pink... She cameun to Athel- 
stanesmilint asa cherub micht smile, and’sne | 


laxt her soft, pretty white hand on his arm. | 
“ Forgive me,” she said, softly, * for*teasine 
you, will you? - Yowand:I mustibe friends; we | 
cannet afford to qimurrel.” | 
If for a moment the allegiance of Athelstane 
had wavered, it returned with féree te the same 
channel. His whole soul bowed: down prostrate 
as at the feet.of this witching yet imperious 


weauty.: His fine face was pale with emotion as | 
- me answored : 
« Porvive ! 


I have nothing to'forgive:' Hf 
we weve alone I would kneel at your fuet.” | 
“L would beg you to forvive me for the folly | 


rae 


| * Needs must when, a ‘nanfeldss. person drives.’ 


| the most obedient, house-dog would) dream .of 


| ladies, let us to breakfast, forsk aut-famished.” 


| reputation.of possessing a superb..repose, a fas- 


| fastidious personages. 


of last night,” she answered, with a smile, and | 
then passed on out of the stable into the yard. 
** We will have breakfast now,” she:said, “ for 
I know it must be ready, and then, ajser that 
we shally ave pesiny th ae Ay Yom will Jet 
me ride swill you not ?” 

«No; . te nd times! A hob ‘like Dbtat | 
is treacherous §6 the sea. No, xpi might be 
killed, and> 4 so I, too, would ob aed 
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that the fire should” —_ spoil the cloth, and | 
struck idly at. the fender.with a) gold-handled | 
whip she cafried. 

‘7 have made friends ; I have fed het, sttéked | 
her; she has fondled me as gently xs’ if she 
had beer a pet: lamb or a pet'spaniel.: ‘I am 
going to ride her to hounds?” 

ATI thé youn? ladies uttered an ‘exclamation! 
| of horror. 

“T ani’ sure’ papa won't allow i said the’ 
| yonngest Miss Melrose. 

Clemence stepped away from the fender ‘and 
made them all a graceful, sweeping curtsey. 

“‘ My deay young friends,’’ - she said, -~ have 
you not heard an old proverb to tlais: effeati? 


You, all know that I allude to his.sable majesty,, 
and. in this,.case, the. powers: of; evil. havei 
arranged that Mademoiselle, Demon: is to carry 
Mademoiselle Melrose to the hantimg-field. I 
| snall be, perfeetly safe. My sister knows what 
'a horse-tamer I am. .Mademoisetie ;.Demon 
| will. ne more dispute or object to-obey me than 
dadies,, sweet 


dispbeying his magter. Now, 


* * & * * 


Lady Melrose. appeared at, the breakfast 
table looking worn and fagged, bub composed, 
and with the sweatest calm of manner.» Indeed, 
her pale, blonde, blne-eycd ladysnip enjoyed: the 


einating quietness,.a charming refinement, that 
made, her adorable in: the opivion.of many 


Athelstane, looking front’ the: mother tothe | 
daughter! was ‘at 10 ‘loss té‘trave a’ strong 
family: likeness between therm; thé:perfect fea- 
tuves of the invalid Lady Mulrowe were repetited 
in) ‘the exquisite young ‘faee of! Clemetiée; but 
the colouring, the’ expression, were ‘altogether 
different rich, ripe, rosy lips, eyes black as 
night, lighted by heaven w#lone knows what 
fives-of wit'and vivacity, and a brilliant, joyous 


sensé of! thé humorous; lashes; long, ‘jetty, |! 
‘battle with the world has:as mbteh \coutage,as 





curling upwards through » thet: sheer! length, 
cheeks blooming with the pink glow of health, 


\| tame lions; 


rand old. 


brow and chin dazzlingly fair, eyebrows dark 
and straight, hair of lustrous gold. 

All breakfast time the young lady in the 
green riding-habit chatted gaily and volubly 
with Sir Robert,, with her father Lord Melrose, 
t rs, Eva and Alice, with 
everyone exeept A tane Rodney, at whom 
she scarcely looked. * + hardly knew )whether 
to feei flattered oranpoyed by this treatment. 

‘i hat after all ‘Clemence 
than in anything or 
by then there was 
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Pet ? face of the one- 
=~ aaaer while auuice made this rude 
speech; it was perfectly livid with rage and 
pain. As for the beautiful, reckless girl, she 
started to rhen feey when phe had ageh the tabje 
napinn into its silyér\tiag, then /took up. hér 
velvet cap from the side, table and said, while 
she held it in her harids: 

“Tam going ta ride the horse;; Mademoiselle 
Demon. T have timed her, papa ; ~you know 
I can tame horses, shave. the gift; I could 
anything but tigers or hyenas 
perhaps, but ag fer: Horses): they “have: béen my 
playmates .from childhood. Evepy body. knows 
that down at Melrose Castle in Worcestershire, 
at grandpapa’s cotintry placey Tam going to 
ride Demon.” 

She was drawitg on ey now, this most 
wilful and headstrong young lady, and her 
great dark eyes elisthned With mirth and mis- 
chief as she fixed them on her father. 

“It is impossible,” cried Sir Robert Rodney ; 
«TI must exert my,,authority as,the master of 
my own house, my. own horses «my own ‘stables. 
This horse,’ Lotd "Melrose," turning’ to his 
guest—* this horse, Lord Melfése, is the most 
vicious wreteh in: crention.: ‘She mearly ‘killed 
two grooms before Horace brotght, her here, 
and we have only heard this lately... Sinee she 





vhas been at Wolvermoor,'shechas thrown jthe 


groom and:brokéen the» &table-boy’s:.arm.. , Hf 
Miss Melrose were ‘to: mount: her she would ‘be 
inevitably killed... 

Clemence looked Goes at the carpet, and 
sthiletd exactly as ifshe had read some anfusing 
story in the rich intticate pattern of, crimisen 


a W ell,” she eaid, “thank the fates, ‘Sir 
Robert, I am not a coward. | I often wish that,-1 
belonged to the nobler sex:;.I would show a few 
miid, studious, stay-at-home ¢ gentlemen the Nvay 
to ride‘ andthe: way ito fig inte I, would, have 


: been a:soldier: / A> iman who» isn’t, a soldier-is 


only. tilfa man.” : 
“ filis she spoke ier eyes rested with their mirth- 
ful; mischievous: light-full on ‘tine dark, hand- 


fsome:face of Athelstane. 


“A maw who! waits at home etd figints his 
the campaigner,’’ said: Athelstane, caliply. 
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Melrosesim eouceri., 


“Buavo!” cried; Doctor - Finucan and Lord |} some large flat. grazing meadows belonging: to | 


some farmhomse,. Ovwen's, Bury, from | 





«Miss Melrose, stop, for’ heaven's) sake. 
| There is a fence below, with.a deep ditch on the 


« Then, 1 shaill go to the stables and, ask fora | “Whieh) the. hounds , were) t2..put off, over the | other side ; uneven ground, a broken stone wall. 


lady’s-horse, shall IP? asked Clemence, weekly: 
«« & nice, mild, tame creature that. you can’ t-pre- 
vokeinto showing any spirit or action, even-if 
you, tease him,’’ she laughed, and. ‘showed her 
white teeth. 

Eva Redney.arose,.and looked with, some 
dignity towards the door. The young Jadys 
face expressed great displeasure. Evidently 
Clemence Melrese-was-no- favourite of hers. Ags 
for Clemence, she walked away smiling joyously, 
looking divinely handsome.;) Athelstane started 
up 2 and ran after her. 

" You must allow me to choose your horse for 
you,” besaid,, and to;put you into the asddle, 
will you per 2 

« Ohy yes, if you like,” she answered, with a 
cold and disdaimfulsmile, <<‘ T.any tobe treated 
like a good Jlittle:igitl,.and taken cure of, it 
seems.' Well, liam: quite aminble, but I don’t 
like , your! .cousin, Eva. She: is, desperately 
in love, with, you, and-as jealousof me as. if she 
were a vengeful;Spaniard . instead of a quiet 
English lady. - I:assure you therd|is.am antagon- 
ism between us.twe girls. She hates: me,and if 
she could) poison me and not be found. out. she 
would. doit te-days” 

The young, handsome, couple: stood. now. in 
the grand, arehet,entramee hall,of Wolvermoor, 
close to a great flowering shrub growing im a. 
huge china jar: - Nothing conkh have been more: 
picturesque than the: lovely givl. in her riding: 
hakit, holding her .velvet. cap;in her hand, and 
the handsome youth in his hunting: gear, sur- 
rounded by the-ancient-walis and pillars of the 
grand old hall. 

As for Athélstane, everything that this girl 
said or did seémed right; or at Teast charming 
in his eyes. He knew. that his cousin Eva, 
albeit that she had her faults, was as incapable 
of deliberately injuring, another .as she was; 
physically/ineapale 6fpulling down the grand 
old hallof Wolvermoor with her own hands. At 
the same time he had seen Eva’s look of dis-| 
pleasure, and he knew that the volatile Clemence) 
was not in het good books. 

“Eve isiia | perfectly’. good. girh,”. ‘he: said,, 
gently ; “but she has lived so anietly at Wolver- 
moor she really knows little of the world. She} 
is rather ‘surprised at your art gerry manner, 
which is charming to nie.” 

«Ah, and she sees that, and'she hates me be- 
cause she is jealous.” 

An od Hight shone for a mowent-in the lovely 
eyes of the young girl. What did it mean? Tt 
was gone again In an imstant, however, and, 
Miss Melrose s: aid, with a titiging laugh 

“Come and put me on this tame horse, do,, 
and jet us start through the fresh winter air. I 
am tired of all this petty discussion.” 





CHAPTER, XII. 
A PERILOUS LEAP. 


The witch is. young, the witoh is fair; 
She niles ney obanger throug the air 5. 

She has durk-eyes and flowing gair— 
The-witen is yotmg and fyir. _“Onp Batra. 


ArnEnstam® bad | hetped Miss Melrose into 
her saddle... ‘She rode a beawtifud fawn-coloured) 
horse, a ‘creature of some epirit that Hya,,0eca- 
sionally:-rode.; It; was) a) horse ithat requireil’ 
some management. Athelstame rode by the side 


of Clemendes! he was! mounted oma tally grey | 


horse, a creature swift of: foot, anda. good 
jumper, as he said to Clemenee. } 

“And this creature ?” asked the gists Ftv ill! 
betak@anythine'in the way of & fence? That's 
the sort of horse I like.” 

“Captain “will take St reasonable ‘fénce,”” 
Athelstane’ answered; mb’ you" must’ ‘Ret 
attenpt anything rash, Migs Meltode.” - 

The ran, lady answered. by a loud and 
mtisical lau, They were cantéeting alo 


side by side: in @ natrow lane, pordered’ Yi 
and left by a wild thicket which sloped down a 
g stream, on, the left to 


the right to @ bra 


country, It.was.a gay.scene. 


. sworn that the young lady was. 
-herse by dint, of the most 





moors.in.the direction-of a,couniry village called 
Yoniond. 


Arrived at the space in front of the old farm- | 


house. Athelstane and C_emence found it crowded 
with ail the aristoeracy of that portion of the 
There were. car- 
miages filled with. ladies: of beauty, rank and 
fashion; there were gallant horsemen on gallant 
steeds. he pack was making melody ina 
yard. close. by; huntsmen and. whippers-in. in 
scarlet coats, and gold,buttons kept watch; there 
were. farmers’ sons on clumsy cobs, young men 
who did not,affeet the: “ pink,’’ who wore. yellow 
gaiters.. amd corduroy. breeches, and caxried 
heavy-handled, whips. 

Every eye was turned on the lovely Clemence 
Melrose. when she,rode up to, the meet, attended 
by her faithful squize. Many hats: were raised. 


 Athelstane was well known in tae county. Jialf 


a dozen young men came.to shake hands with 
him, ‘hoping he would, introduce them to the 
celebrated beauty of the, last but one London 
ne 

ay of those present. had bought the 
beauty’s. photograph, and.reeognised. her win- 


ning smile and lovely eyes at the first. glance. 


“ Poor Athy,” said a young guardsman, who 
was on @, visit ata, great country house, to his 
friend. ‘ Poor Athy,;he is forty fathoms. deep | 
with yonder witch. 
cousin, Harvey, of the. Lancers, would have 
taken poison only I cheated. him, found. itrout | 
through aJletter he wrote; changed the arsenic | 
for a harmless but disagree able emetic, and 
them when.he grew remorseful..in what. he 
thought were his.death throes I told him the | 
truth. ‘Cheer up,,.old chap,’ I said, ‘never say 


die; the little es shall see you yet with a 


pretty ; wife a nice fortune.’ -And so she 
will, for Harvey got over it after he went to| 
Jndia,., where , jhe has married’ his. colonei’s | 


daughter, and they, say she’s lovely, and. has | 


forty thousand pounds, and Charley is, to come 
home»with her in the spring.’ 

The young guardsman, all the time that he | 
was speaking; .} watched the lovely: face of Clem- | 
ence. 

“ She:is a cantion,”’ be, said,.slowly.; “ enough 
to turn, any: poor. fellow’s head.’ 

Meanwhile the Miss Rodneys and Celia. Mel- 
rose, arrived ;on ‘the: scene, with Lord Melrose 
and Sir Robert. All were well mounted, and in | 
good, spirits. At last,,with.eries of wild excite- 
ment, the pack were let. loose, and. wentflying 
across the wide, bleak stretch of moorland that 
lay to the left of Owen’s Bury. 

As for Athelstane, his horse, thongh not a 
showy one, for he had lent the handsome ani- 
mals to his uncle’s..guests—as.for. him, we re- 
peat, he went along lightly and swiftly over the 
ground. He hadevery intention of restraining’ 
the impatient hurry of Whiteboy—that was the 
name of the horse—because he cared, on this 


wild December day, nothing for the ehase, but 


.only;for,,the, fair huntress: by his. side,.and he 
sid, not: mtend, that Whiteboy should, outstrip 


tae Cantain. 

He was,.astonished, soon to find to what. a 
tremendous.speed Miss, Melrose urged her horse. 
How was it?’ How was it,im the name of the 
wonderiul, that already the- young, lady on the 
ok a Ry i Captain was ahead,of him and 
Whiteboy ?: .He was.too humane for spurs; he 


never used them,,.and. being, in truth, a. superb 


and. fearless rider, he had never had any..occa- 
sion to use, those instruments,of .torsure ; but if 
he had, not seen, that, the exquisite little boots of 
Miss.Melrose were innocent of. spurs when. he 
assisted her to mount,the Captaia; he could have 

ng om the 
rply-inflicted 
thrusts, for the creature ,startediand rushed oni 
at a, headlong and. most astonishing pace. 

The bounds had made fora certain thicket at 


‘the foot of a hill situate at about half a mile 


B  Sistange from.that, portion.of the moor that they 
were traversiny, , Athelstane knew the ground 
and the. GORE HA? of ity and, be called to the girl 
to stop, \ 





I know what she is, My | 


Stop! stop ! stop! at 

But Clemence Melrose lopked round over. her 
shoulder, laughing a mocking and triumphant, 
| and it, almost seemed a walicious, laugh, 

“Tam not afraid,’ she sereamed, “ whatever 
ou are.” 

The bitter words stung the brave and i impas- 
sioned young man to the quick. Heurged his 
horse on, and thus came: alongside the ;reckless 
Clemence. Even in that moment he could. not 
help observing, what a-perfect, horsewoman Miss 
Melrose was,,. She positively sat her horse.as.if 
she were partof him. Right. before them now 
was. the; low, crumbling, stone wall. On the 
other side, as Athelstane knew, was the deep, 
wet dit¢h. ~ 

The two, were.riding now neck to neck. It 
seemed to Rodney that the death or mutilation 
of poor reckless, Clemence, was now imminent 
unless she pulled. up. her horse, 

“This is madness!” he shouted.. “ Only the 
most practised. hunters attempt this fence. 
Turn round. There at the end isa gate at 
which we. will put the horses; a gate is easy. 
Come on.” 

But Clemence,was very obstinate. 

‘If you are afraid,” she said, “I am mot,” 
and the keen wind brought, the cruel words to 
his ear. 

He loyed her to distraction ; but he was only 
,® man, and he possessed a man’s passions in 

their giant strength, He could almost have 
_eursed her for her. daring folly and reckless 
| ernelty in that moment. It was impossible 
| to stop her, She wag about a yard ahead of 
| him, and his brain seemed to whirl] when he 
saw Clemence putting her horse to the deadly 
| breach. 

All the moorland landscape under the grey 
winter sky stood out in vivid relief. He 
saw, the dark, swelling hills against the som- 
- bue heaven; the thicket at their feet ;, the 
| outbuildings. of a. farm ;,a little further;on a 
church spire pointing upwards, and then, how 
was, it. that. slight, rounded, exquisite form 

| seated on the tall horse rose into the air? And 
| was thata hideons crash on the other side? He 
heard a dull, heavy thud. He listened for a 
hriek of anguish., He heard. none; but the 
| next moment, a, joyous, ringing laugh, and lo! 
| there is the-fawn-coloured, Captain rushing 
Prag along the level sward on the other side 
| of the fence! 

Clemence is still seated with a matchless 
grace in. the saddle. She is unhurt. Athel- 
| stane. raised his, horse to the leap.. He knew 
the peril of it; but if he had been certain af 
death now, he would have put the horse to the 
fence, for the mocking laugh of the young witch 
was in his ears. 

Whiteboy rose well ‘to the leap, but the 
descent on the other side was. what hunting 
men would; call ‘nasty,’ .There was a wide, 
muddy ditch. Whiteboy «ame down on his 
knees. ‘ Athelstane was not thrown. He pulled 
the horse up again and scrambled on, burning 
withrageand confusion. His boots and leggings 
were spattered with mud; he knew well that 
the,.oldest huntsmen,as a rule, avoided that 
ugly fence, and only,attempted it with horses 
who hed practised steeplechasing. Clemence 
Melrose and: himself were the only persons who 
had attempted to leap. what was called the 
Devil’s Dyke:that day. 

He came on, now swiftly, Soon he was along- 
side of reckless Clemence. She looked round 
and. laughed again, and she pointed to the 
church and: the hamlet of Yomond with the 
handle of her hunting-whip. 

« T am sorfy you were afraid,” she said. 

The answer of Athelstane did ne credit either 
to his gentlemanly. training or his self-control. 
He. was betica himself. with mortification. and 
rage! He knew.the country well; he was a 
brave horseman, but not one man in five 
hundred could haye jumped the Deyil’s Dyke 
as clearly as had Clemence, unless after a’ 
course of special practice,; and stung to the 
quick, Athelstane said to Clemence: 
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“You must be a fiend in human shape, or 
you could never have done it.” 

She started violently at the rude words; she 
looked at him, and the ghastly pallor of her 
face gave a weird, uncanny look to the witchery 
of her beauty. Something there was of a 
nameless terror in her eyes. The next moment 
she lashed her Horse violently and rode on, as he 
said to himself, “like the wind.” 


Whiteboy’s stumble had not improved hig 
nerves or his temper; his knees, it is true, 
were slightly grazed, and he became irritable, 
restless, troublesome to manage by a rider 
whose mind was occupied by other thoughts, 
whose heart was stung through and through by 
the mockeries of that cruel and mysterious and 
most beautiful Clemence. 

Athelstane rode on swiftly and recklessly in 
pursuit of Captain and his daring rider. The 
noise of the pack was borne to his ears by the 
wind. There below yelled the dogs; already. 
they were scouring the thicket at the foot of 
the hill. Where was Clemence ? 

Athelstane could see horses and men dotting 
the distance, but all the ladies had surely been 
left behind long ago, and among them 
Clemence, On he rode, and reached the skirts 
of the wood just as he heard the loud yell of 
the pack and the keen holloa of the huntsmen. 
Where was Clemence ? 

The wood was pathless, or nearly so, but 
Athelstane dashed in among the thickly 
clustered pines. His horse scrambled on; he 
heard the boughs crashing and breaking ahead 
of him, and he held his head low and stooped 
down in his saddle. The cries of the pack 
were his only guide. All at once he saw that 


he was at the edge of the thicket close to a | 
turnip field, divided from the wood by a sunken | 
Along the field fled a yellow thing—the | 


fence. 
fox! 

In a moment he was over the fence and in the 
field, and in pursuit, and he holloaed at the 

pitch of his voice. Where were the dogs? In 
another moment he saw that they had burst 
into the field from another part of the wood, 
and were in full chase of the robber of the 
roosts. He rode on also; he saw now several 
huntsmen turn and ride away in search of a 
different outlet to the one the dogs had taken. 
He was about to follow them, for he guessed 
that there was an ugly place ahead, when he 
heard the sound of a horse behind him. Turn- 
ing he saw Miss Melrose; the weird look had 
left her eyes; she had regained her most 
splendid colour; she was smiling serenely. 

“ Don’t go there!’ Athelstane cried to her. 
“See all the men are making for the gate. 
There is a broken wall there, and a rising on 
the other side, I think !” 

Clemence actually passed him. She looked 
round and cried out, mockingly : 

«* Are you afraid ?” 

**No,” he said, “‘ not of a leap full of danger, 
but that, Miss Melrose, I know it is destruc- 
tion!” 

She looked back and laughed again. 

“Death!” he shouted. ‘“ Do you want to kill 
yourself ?” 

It seemed that Captain was mad—quite as 
ready for'a leap that must have been death as was 
his self-willed rider; but Athelstane urged his 
horse on furiously, and came up with Miss Mel- 
rose just as she was putting her horse at the 
terrible fence. He got between her and it; he 
called to her; he manaced her with his hunt- 
ing-whip. Fora moment she actually seemed 
to hesitate, the next she rode off in the direc- 
tion the huntsmen were taking, and she laughed 
a loud laugh of derision. 

Athelstane came up with her; he hated and 
worshipped her in the same moment. She was 
a beautiful and terrible problem. What a 
marvellous, mocking spirit! What a power of 
bending, so it seemed, men and circumstances 
to her will! 

There was a five-barred gate at the end of the 
field, with a level sweep of moorland on the 
other side. Captain flew over it with Clemence 
like a bird, and Athelstane followed. He rode 





alongside of her now. The dogs were making 
@ wild clamour in a hollow below. 

“They have found,” she said, giving Captain 
what Athelstane thought an unnecessary cut 
with the whip. “Let us go on; I mean to 
have the brush !” 

They rode on. The moorland swelled, then 
sunk, and Athelstane and the weird enchantress 
were riding along between two ricges that in 
spring were green with fern and purple with 
foxglove and golden with gorge. Anon they 
came suddenly upon a crowd of shouting men 
and yelling dogs, and above them all the wild 
death shriek of the tortured prey. 

“There he is, there he is!’ said Clemence. 

The fox was dead, and an old huntsman held 
him aloft out of the reach of the yelling pack. 
Clemence was the only lady in at the death. 
Athelstane expected not to hear any words of 
compassion, soft and womanly, fall from the ripe 
red lips of Miss Melrose. He was right. 
Clemence never even said, r creature. She 
stretched out her hands and cried : 

“The brush! the brush! the brush! it is 
mine—the only lady present !” 

_And the brush was cut off and placed in her 
delicate gloved hands. At that moment the 
black clouds which had been gathering from all 
the quarters of the heavens, and now hung low 
over the moors, suddenly began to descend in 
heavy rain, indeed it was a most violent shower. 
In the distance was heard the rumble of 
thunder. 

“A storm! a storm!’ cried Clemence — 
“thunder! I am afraid! Oh, Mr. Rodney, 
the only thing I dread in this bad world is 
thunder ¥” 

She was white, and she shook like a leaf. In 
a moment Athelstane forgave her all her reck- 
less daring, all her cruel mockeries. She was 
no longer a taunting and half savage Amazon; 
she was a timid and lovely girl beseeching him 
for protection. 

«Come on,” he said, “there is a cottage near. 
A bailiff of Sir Peter Lingham lives at the other 
side of the thicket ; you shall shelter there.” 

She rode on, holding down her head, for the 
rain dashed into her face; the thunder 
rumbled overhead ; there were vivid flashes in 
the sky. 

“ Unnatural weather, so close on Christmas !”” 
cried Rodney, “but the weather is unnatural 
now-a-days.” 

They were now close to the bailiff’s cot, a 
poor place, with one room below, one above, a 
clay floor. The door stood open. Athelstane 
heard the sound of furious voices. What words 
were those? And, great heaven ! who’s was that 
voice ? 

(To be Continued.) 








ON THE ROCK. 





Tue lover of the picturesque must find his 
taste gratified at Gibraltar. The rows of cot- 
tages running up the Rock at impossible angles, 
the lines of semi-detached villas on the Cornice 
roads, appreciated for the most part by the 
benedicts of the regiments, are covered with 
masses of blossoming foliage. The Alameda, 
with its crowd of promenaders listening to the 
military bands, isa blooming garden of fragrant 
delights. The motley groups remind one of a 
moving masquerade. On the Place before the 
Club-House Hotel is a panorama of physiog- 
nomies, figures and costumes from all the lands 
of the West and East. Conspicuous are Her 
Majesty’s sentries before the “ Main Guard ;” 
and groups in that same scarlet uniform are 
strolling everywhere, showing patches of un- 
seasonably brilliant colour in the glare of the 
glowing Southern sun. 

There are Moors from Barbary and Arabs 
from Algeria, in their flowing burnouses and 
snowy turbans. There are Jews in their black 
garments and red fezzes and yellow morocco 
slippers down at the heel. There are swarthy 
Spaniards enveloped in leathern leggings and 
the heavy folds of the everlasting capa, notwith- 





standing the more than genial warmth, stalking 
through the crowd with an air as haughtily 
impassive as that of the Orientals from the other 
side of the Straits; while among fair-haired 
German merchants and olive-coloured Italians 
swarm the native-bred “ Scorpions of the Rock.” 
Should you have merely gone ashore for a few 
hours while your steamer is coaling, you are 
loth indeed to be torn from a scene so charming 
and so novel. 





A SORRY FELLOW. 





Grezs, will you listen to a few words of ad- 
vice? Do not marry if you cannot find a suit- 
able husband, for a bad husband is a great deal 
worse than none. Never marty a fellow who is 
ashamed to carry a small bundle; who lies in 
bed till breakfast, and until his father has 
opened his shop or office, and swept it out; who 
frequents taverns, bowling saloons, prize fights, 
etc.; who owes his tailor, shoemaker, washer- 
woman, jeweller, barber, printer, and landlady, 
and never pays his debts; who is always talk- 
ing about his acquaintances, and condemning 
them; whose tongue is always running about 
nonsense ; who thinks he is the greatest man in 
the neighbourhood, and yet whom everyone de- 
spises andshuns. We say never marry'a fellow 
with any or all of these qualifications, no matter 
how handsome he is, or how a ble he can 
make himself on occasions. He will make a 


bad husband. 
CLARA LORRAINE; 
—ie ss 
THE LUCKY TOKEN. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Mrs. Lorgarne read Mabel’s heartless epistle 
unflinchingly from beginning to end. If she 
thought that thereby she had her revenge upon 
the man who forced her to listen to Clara’s 
denunciation of herself the morning before, 
she was mistaken, for Mr. Lorraine received the 
tidings of his daughter’s runaway marriage so 
apathetically that his wife looked up at him in 
amazement. 

« Alfred,” she said, “are you so dazed by this 
scandal that you are incapable of thought or 
speech ?”” 

“Not at all, Eugenia,” he calmly replied. 
“You must do all the raging over Mab, and 
not expect any of my help. I am otherwise em- 
ployed.” 

Mrs. Lorraine looked at her husband as upon 
one bereft of reason. After a short pause he 
continued : 

«I’m not sosure, though, but that she did well 
to look out for herself in time.” 

“Mr. Lorraine!” ejaculated his wife, now 

iving voice to her astonishment. “Do you 
js that this Langton whom your daughter 
has so shamelessly married is a worthless adven- 
turer—a gambler—a fortune-hunter ?” 

Mr. Lorraine laughed outright, but his laugh 
had no tone of merriment in it; it was harsh, 
hollow, and mocking. 

* 4 fortune-hunter!”” he repeated. ‘Yet he 
is the favourite nephew of your dear friend Mrs. 
Grahame, is he not?” 

**T do not deny it.” . 

**Did you not refuse to allow me to forbid 
him the house?” 

“But I never you would counte- 
nance his marriage with one of our daughters.” 

“He was considered good enough for our 
niece.” ; 

“Our niece!’ broke out Mrs. Lorraine. 
“Spare me that ignominious remembrance. 
Your infatuation for that girl blinds you to the 
disgrace which has fallen upon your own 
daughter !”” : 
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«Fallen upon her, Eugenia? It seems to 
me, if her own statement can be relied upon, 
that she sought the disgrace herself without 
waiting for it to fall upon her.” 

Mrs. Lorraine A 

“Did no+ John say,” continued Mr. Lorraine, 
« when he returned from Langton’s hotel, that 
a short time before a veiled lady had called for 
the young man and that they went away in each 
other’s company ?” 

“Ter 

«You wished me to believe that that veiled 
lady was Clara, whereas it was your own 
daughter. The reflection must be a very com- 
forting one to you, is it not, madame ?”’ 

The taunting tone exasperated the guilty 


wife. 

« Alfred !” she cried. “ If you are not touched 
by the irreparable disgrace of your own flesh 
and blood, perhaps you will be aroused by the 
danger which threatens your purse! I repeat, 
Langton is a spendthrift, a gambler, a bankrupt. 
Do you propene acceding to his demands for 
money? You see they have already commenced, 
for it is at his instigation that Mabel asks for 
five or six hundred pounds!” 

Again Mr. Lorraine laughed in that same 
harsh manner, 

“Tt is easy enough to refuse a gambling 
ey, when the treasury is empty,” he 
said. 

“What do you mean?” asked Mrs. Lorraine, 
her thoughts again recurring to, her bus- 
band’s dementia. ‘Are you mad?” 

“Would to heaven I were! But unfortunately 
I never was so sane in my life.” 

“Then what, pray, do you mean by an empty 
treasury ?”” 

“T mean,” he said, still evading the question 
which twice or thrice had come up between 
them, “ I mean that we shall need all the ready 
funds I can command to take us to America. 
Mabel, of course, will not accompany us, as she 
has otherwise provided for herself; but you and 
Lina must get ready immediately. If your 
friends call and ask the reason of this sudden 
journey, say that business calls me, abroad, 
— that I am unwilling to go without you and 

ina.” 

Mrs, Lorraine looked at her husband in sullen 
irresolution. 

“Alfred,” she presently said, speaking very 
slowly and distinctly, “I distrust the reason 
which you offer. You are still keeping some- 
thing from me. I knew it when you persisted, 
against my wishes, in bringing Clara into the 
family, and ever since that day your conduct 
has been more and more inexplicable. And 
now, without assigning any adequate reason, you 
suddenly bid me prepare for an unexpected and 
prolonged absence. Of course I cannot force 
you toreveal your reasons for taking this step. 
If you choose to keep them secret, you are at 
perfect liberty to.do so, but I deem it my duty 
to tell you that I shall use my own judgment 
in the matter of accompanying you. In other 
words, I shall not go abroad with you!” 

Mr. Lorraine looked at his wife in speechless 
amazement. He had not counted upon this 
point blank refusal, for a foreign trip long 
been a project which she had at heart. It was 
only for a moment that his surprise held him in 
check, for he presently said : 

“ Very well, Eugenia. I cannot control your 
movements against your will. I have offered 
you an opportunity which I hope you may not 
regret haying declined. Nevertheless I feel it 
my duty to tell you that in my absence you must 
ney count too surely upon living as you now 
ive, 

Mrs. Lorraine shrugged her shoulders con- 
temptuously and replied with a sarcastic ‘curl of 
the lip: 

**So, sir,” she scornfully exclaimed, “ you 
will take a mercenary vengeance upon me. Do 
you am in this way to oblige me to go with 
you a? 

“Not at all, Eugenia. It would be my wish 
to leave you with allthe comforts and with all 
the luxuries to which your soul is so firmly 








yourself to the point of leaving this house, 
giving up your servants, your horses, carriages, 
and everything which now makes life in your 
eyes endurable.” 

“Stop, Alfred!’ Mrs. Lorraine exclaimed. 
** These sacrifices will never be required of me. 
I shall not be a passive agent in these matters 
which, you so darkly hint at. You shall see 
ec I can act and guard secrets as well as your- 
self.” 

Mr. Lorraine laughed bitterly. 

Act!’ he echoed.. “ Heaven is my witness 
that I already know that you can act both inde- 
pendenily of me and in direct opposition to me. 
Let me tell you, Eugenia, if you had taken 
my advice, if you had heeded my warning, all 
these changes which I foretell would not take 
place.” 

“Ah,” retorted the wife, her eyes glittering 
with jealous hate, “you would throw Clara’s 
name in my teeth again!” 

“T shall not name her again in your pre- 
sence,” replied her husband, steadily. ‘ But 
this thing I charge upon your remembrance for 
all future time.. Recollect, when fortune and 
friends desert you, when misery and want stare 
you in the face—recollect, I say, that you 
brought everything upon your own head by 
your pride, your hatred, your disobedience, and 
your pernicious, mad ambition. The beginning 
of the end has already come. You hold a proof 
of itin your hand, for had not your example 
and teaching been what they have been, your 
daughter would never have thrown herself away 
upon a disgraced, worthless vagabond.” 

Mrs. Lorraine drew herself up and angrily 
replied : 

* Pray, Alfred, has your own example been 
what it should have been? These conjugal 
recriminations are not perhaps profitable, but, 
upon my word, they shall not go unanswered ! 

ou taunt me with the. disgrace which Mabel 
has brought upon us all. Are your own skirts 
free from blame? If so, why are you flying, as 
it were, from your native land? Why do you 
keep a secret locked within your breast which 
you dare not confide to your own wife ?” 

Mr. Lorraine put his hand to his face and 
groaned. 

« Ha!” his wife unmercifully continued. ‘It 
seems that you cannot but acknowledge the 
truth of what I say. So beware how you 
again upbraid me and try to throw upon my 
shoulders the consequences of your own mis- 
deeds !” 

Thus the bitter battle raged between the 
guilty husband and wife. They seemed, though 
they knew it not, to stand on either side of a 
black, fathomless pit into which they had each 
recklessly and ruthlessly flung whatever life had 
given them worth cherishing. 

Their children they had sacrificed by self- 
indulgence and neglect, Mutual esteem had 
never been theirs, for their marriage had been 
founded. upon selfish aims; therefore, when 
storms threatened them they did not brace 
themselves hand in hand to meet them bravely 
and steadily, but each in his and her own way 
rushed wildly forward to pull down upon the 
other’s head the house which had been their 
shelter and their children’s birth-place. 

Long the wordy warfare might have con- 
tinued, waxing more and more bitter with each 
accusation, but Mr. Lorraine’s plans allowed no 
further delay. He looked at his watch and once 
more appealed to his wife’s better sense, 

« Eugenia,” he said, in a milder tone than of 
late he had used, ‘I think you had beter retract 
your words and go with me to-day. For our 
children’s sake, if not for mine, pray go.” 

*‘ Our children, indeed!’ she angrily replied. 
“Who and what is Mabel tnat for her sake I 
should make any sacrifice ? From the hour in 
which she left this house she ceased to be a 
daughter of mine. . Did I see her hungering for 
the crumbs which fell from my tableI would 
not allow her to pick them up. No! She has 
made her bed and now she must lie onit. I told 
her long ago what she might expect if she 
disobeyed me, and now she must abide by her 


wedded, but I may not be able to do this; there- choice. 
fore you should consider whether you can bring , The man who heard these bitter words, guilty 








as he was himself, shrank back horrified by their 
import, and it was with half averted gaze upon 
this unnatural mother that he said : 

“Then if not for Mabel’s for little Lina’s sake, 
go with me.” 

** Lina!” repeated Mrs. Lorraine, contemptu- 
ously. “ Truly, you offer me a great induce- 
ment thus to suggest the companionship of a 
child whose very presence annoys me beyond 
endurance. Had Mabel been dutiful I might 
have been moved from my purpose for her sake, 
but for Lina I never had any affection. She is 
wild, unconquerable and fierce. I would not 
grieve were I never to look upon her face 
again !” 

This appalling declaration from his wife’s lips 
seemed to shock and stagger the desperate man 
who heard it. 

“ Eugenia,” he said, “for Heaven’s sake do 
not speak thus of your own child!” 

She made an impatient gesture and arose 
from her chair. 

“It is useless to prolong this interview,” she 
said: ‘I have fully made up my mind. I will 
not accompany you. Noinducements which you 
can offer will change my purpose.” 

She turned as she reached the door, and 
added: 

«You chose to keep Clara when I would have 
sent her away. I resolved then to have my re- 
venge, and have it I will!” 

“Woman! The consequences of your deeds 
be upon your own head!” replied Mr. Lorraine, 
and with these words husband and wife parted. 

Mrs. Lorraine went back to. her own chamber 
and locked herself securely in. 

“The die is cast ’’ she murmured. ‘I can 
no longer resist Fate. I will not snecumb to 
misfortune when there is a way to avert it from 
my own head. Upon Clara I have been re- 
venged, for she is driven forth from this house 
and will never return to it while I remain under 
its roof. Mabel has chosen her own path, and 
Alfred will soon learn that there is one woman 
in this wide world who will not be trampled on 
without turning to sting the foot which would 
grind her into the dust !’” 

She took pen and paper, and with a rapid 
hand wrote a letter to Mr. Wardlaw. She be- 
sought him as he valued the peace and happi- 
ness of a suffering woman to come to her aid. 
She unblushingly pleaded in extenuation of her 
boldness the incompatibility of her marriage 
relations; she dwelt with pathos upon the un- 
happiness of her lot, of her husband’s coldness, 
his harsh neglect, which had obliterated from 
her heart all trace of the love she once bore 
him. 

“Anp now,” she wrote, “the cup of my 
misery seems brimming over, for my cruel hus- 
band demands of me a concession which I ‘can- 
not make. The painful secret which I once 
before told you seemed to be gnawing at his 
heart, now urges him to leave England and 
seek what I cannot but term an asylum in 
America. He commands me to prepare to ac- 
company him to-day, but I cannot—I cannot 
follow an unloved husband to a foreign land, 
where every kind of privation may await us, for 
Mr. Lorraine hints at losses both of fortune and 
of name. So what canI do? Oh, let me ap- 
peal to you as toa friend for whom I would 
make any sacrifice, to advise, toaid me! I can 
no longer endure the cold neglect of my hus- 
band. My sensitive nature rebels against it. 
My responsive soul demands a solace for its 
many grievous wounds. So I fly to you for 
counsel. Your kindness, your strength, your 
gentle courtesy, have won me from myself, and 
to your friendship I look as my only refuge from 
despair.” 

To this bold, unblushing, unwomanly letter, 
she signed the full name of ‘‘Eugenia Lor- 
raine;” no thought of the disgrace which 
she thus heaped upon that name withholding 
her hand as her pen traced the words. 

Without a restraining regret, she placed the 
letter in the hand of a messenger and bade him | 
deliver it immediately and return with an 
answer. But ere the letter left her hand she 
was met by her youngest daughter, who, with 
an anxious face whereon a trace of womanly 
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alarm was also visible, took her timidly by the 
arm and said 


“Mamma, is it ‘true that Mabel ‘has gone’ 


away and won't come back-any ‘more ? 

Mrs. Lorraine shook herself free from Tima’s 
clasp, and still undeterred by what might ‘have 
been a timely interference, she passed on: and 
sent her letter forth on its way: 





CHAPTER XXIIL 


Atrnoven the evening was well nigh spent 
and the ‘hours of nightwere coming on when 
Mr. Wardlaw and his young companion left 
Mrs. Lorraine’s house—though fatigued, dis- 
pirited and hungry, and in sore need of rest and 
refreshment, they did not give over their quest, 
but pursued it still with all the ardour of de- 
votees. 

For some moments after quitting the Lor- 
raine mansion both gentlemen were silent, for 
the mind of each was occupied ‘by the same 
train of thought. Mrs. Lorraine’s singular con- 
duet had been’ remarked -by' both; and while 
with one it carried with it its'‘own terrible in- 
terpretation, to the other it-was‘entirely a sub- 
ject of conjecture. 

The two’ friends presently shook off these 
thoughts, which somehow depressed the one as 
much as they displeased the other, and proceeded 
to consv!t as ‘to what next should be done in 
their vflorts to find the missing ‘Clara. 

“T eannot feel that the poor’ girl is dead,” 
said Mr. Wardlaw; “for if im her blind despair 
she had rushed into eternity her body would 
have been found ere this.” 

“In truth,” replied Earnshaw; *“ it does seem 
easier to find the dead’ than the living in this 
great city.” 

He stopped and suddenly ried : 

“We have not yet visited the hospitals: 
Perhaps her ‘suffering culminated in illness 
atid’ she sought 4 shelter im one of those ré- 
fuges.”” 

The thought was one which they both mar- 
velled had not occurred to them before, ‘so pro- 
bable did it seem that im some such spot their 
labours would have a suecessful termination ; 86 
without further delay they went from ‘hospital 
to hospital ‘seeking the’ wanderer, but ‘it was 
with bitter disappointment that they turned 
frém one'such institution to another, until, 
when ‘morning dawned, not ‘one remained un- 
visited and ‘still the ‘lost one was not found. 

‘Twenty-four hours and more have passed,” 
murmured Earnshaw, with a shudder, “and 
still the poor girl’s whereabouts are unknown. 
What terrible experiences she may have en- 
countered during those hours, and how fearful 
may have been ‘her sufferings.” 

Mr! ‘Wardlaw made ‘no reply. All during 
those long’ hours of fruitless search, his heart, 
though torn by anxiety, had also burned with 
resentment against those who ‘had caused this 
disaster. 

When Clara Lorraine’s flight became known 
to him, he registered a vow that he would push 
to extremes the investigations he had already 
begun, for now, more than ¢yer, was he con- 
vineed that the fugitive orphan, flying ‘from 
her uncle’s home because of ill-treatment, was 
the long suffering daughter of a deep-wronged 
man. 

Therefore he had set in motion a system of 
discovery of another nature than that which ,at 
the present moment so urgently claimed hisown 
personal effort, and that the two undertakings 
were closély allied was evident from the. des- 
patches which, from time to time during the 
day and night, were sent and received by. the 
elder gentleman. 

Morning dawned slowly and drearily after a 
stormy night, finding the baffled punsuers faint 
and almost discouraged. They separated for a 
time, each to seek his own lodging for the,short 
rest and for the food which had mow ‘become 
indispensable 

Hurrying abstractedly along, impatient” to 
again return te his: search, Harnsbaiw: was sud- 


denly stopped when at the door of hishotel by: 





a small, poorly-clad boy, who, touching him on | 
the arm, said timidly: 

“ Be your name Harnshaw, please sit?” 

*«« Yes,” replied the young man, hastily, seek- 
ing’to ‘brush past ‘the lad and ‘complete those 
preparations which were’ necessary to his re- 
mewed search. “ My mame’ is Earnshaw; ‘but 
you must not stop me tiow, my boy; T never 
was in such a hurry in ‘my life, and can’t wait 
an instant.” 

“But, sir, I’ve got ‘something to fell you— 
something that’s got to be told, orelse——” 

“Another time, another time, my boy. I 
can't wait now,” and brushing + the little 
fellow, Earnshaw left him standing’ upon the 
wet, icy pavement, where he had been watching 
for his coming for more than an hour. 

A few moments later, while Earnshaw was 
hurriedly dispatching: his breakfast, a servant 
approached him and said : 

“If you please, sir, a boy has been hanging 
around here for an hour or two asking after you, 
and awaiting for you to come in. He wouldn’t 
go away, so we had to bid him stand otitside 
until you returned. He seemed to have some 
pressing errand or other.” 

“Yes, I saw him,” replied Earnshaw, ab- 
stractedly, “but I couldn't stop to ‘seé what he 
wanted.” 

Tt was about some sick woman, I believe,” 


theservant replied. “The boy said ‘you knew 
her.” 


Earnshaw almost. leaped from his chair. 

«A sick woman?” he cried. “Call the boy 
back! I must ‘see him!” 

The waiter started to-ebey, but the impatient 
Earnshaw was on the pavement before him.’ 
The boy bad gone. | Disappointed in his efforts 
to secure Earnshaw’s attention after ‘his long 
waiting, he had left, no one khow in what di-’ 
rection. 

The young’ man, tiow deeply’ pained ‘at his 
own eareléssness, called to-a-porter. 

« Did you see the boy who: stood” here a few 
moments ago ?” ; ; 

“J did, sir.” , 

“Would you know him again if you were to 
see him ?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

“Very well. Find him and bring him back 
to me and you shall havea hundred pounds.” 

The man touched his cap. 

“Tl try, sir. The hundred is a tempting 
bit, sure enough, but it’s like hunting a’ needle 
in a hay mow.” 

Bat he sturted forth’ on his mission, ‘and 
Earnshaw, his appetite for ‘his breakfast 
entirely destroyed by this unfortunate occur- 
rence, seized his hat and again sét out ‘on: his 
quest. ; 

In the meantime, at-one of the front ‘wind6ws 
of ‘Mr. Lorraine’s house the little ‘girl’'Lina 
stood, looking dolefully out ‘wpon the wet pave" 
ment and cloudy sky. 

Ordinarily a wet day did not deter her from 
going out if she wished te do so; for like most’ 
children, the pleasure of carrying an umbrella 
and paddling through sloppy places was’ @ rare 
enjoyment; but this morning all her accus- 
tomed pleasures palled upon her fancy. : 

A restless, boding influence pervaded the 
house, and Lima felt its effects. She had been 
repulsed by her mother when she attempted ‘to 
speak with her.) Mabel was gone.’ Clira was 
gone. Cécile, réfusing 'to have anythint’to say 
to her, had locked her chamber door in her face. 
John was no comfort. She eouldn’t seek Jaimes’s 
society, for Clara’s teaching had made ‘his low 
jokes and coarse language’ distasteful to ‘her. 
And, more than all else, her father, who usually 
was kind and cheerful, had ‘gone out without 
speaking to her, or seeming to see “her as she 
stood beside him at the door. ‘ 

Lima felt m every bone ‘and ‘sinew that’ 
strange feeliug which we can describe’ in ‘no 
other way than by'the declaration that ** we feel 
that something is going te happen” ~ 

The little girl looked'wp the street and’down 
the street'as if she coul@ see that mystérions 
“something” approaching in‘ tangible’ form, 
but though she saw people passing and’t¢é- 





passing, and occasionally éaugsht’ glimpses’ of 


their faces. under their un*bréllas, though car- 
riages, waggons and carts rambled by, nothing 
came to ‘her door. 

Nothing came but'a poorly clad, forlorn look- 
ing boy, and he, looking doubtfully up at the 
fine‘ houses, ‘stopped irresolately before the 
window where Lina stood, and with his hands 
thrust shiveringly into the pockets of his 
trousers, regarded ‘her for a second or two with- 
out stirring. Then he pulled one hand from his 
pocket and beckoned to her. __ 

Lina, pleased with the idea that an adventure 
might be in store for her ‘that‘dismal morning, 
instantly l¢ft ‘her’ post ‘at the window, and 
running to the door called the boy into the 
vestibule. 

« Why, it’s Bartholomew, as true..as I live!’ 
she cried, when upon a nearer view she recog- 
nised the boy as belonging to a ied family 
which, in'company with Clara, she had once in 
a while visited upon an errand of mercy. ** What 
do you want, Bartholomew »” 

erumbling syllables of the boy’s name had 
from the first attracted the child’s ‘fancy, élse 
perhaps she might not now have known him. 
The lad glanced furtively atound the bandsome 
entrance as if fearful that the fine panelings, 
wainscottings and carvings would take ven- 


} geance on him if he spoke above a whisper, and 


replied 

“ Your name’s Lina, bean’t it ?” 

“Miss Lina, you should say,” and the young 
miss drew herself up with all the dignity she 
could command. - . 

“Miss Lima, then. ‘That pretty young “lady, 
you know, wot came to our house awhilé ago?” 

Lina took ‘the boy’s arinand shook it. 

“Yes, yes,” she cried. “ What of her? Haye 
yourseen her ?” 


You let go!” he replied, drawing off ‘and’ 


holding up one elbow defensively. “You needn’t 
grab ‘hold ofa fellow'like’that who hasn’t done 
nothing to you v9 pent a8 ye 

“f ‘didn’t mean’ anything, “Bartholomew. 
What about the pretty lady? ‘Have you seen 
her?” sania! 

Yes, I'seen her,” the boy replied, still: eag- 
ing'toward the dvdr, for Lina’s ‘grip “had been 
a vigorous one, and though he was .abundanitly 
able to cope with heron neutral ground, there 
was something about the fine house which in- 
spired him’wWith awe. “‘I seen her. . She’s at 
our House.” 

Lina: clapped‘her hands on ¢ither side of Bar- 
tholomew’s ditty cheeks ahd gave the astounded 
la@'a kiss’ which’ resounded throughout the hall. 

“Wait a mimute and Pll go home with yeu,” 
she eried; and snatching her ‘hat and a shawl 
from the rack, she seized the boy by the hand, 
ran down the steps and out into thé Street ‘with 
hit. 

“Ran, Bartholomew. Let us ron!” she ex- 
claimed, regardless of the rain which how came 
down ‘in sheets. “‘Let us’ hnrry as fast as we 
ean.” i ; 4 

The boy was hishself again as soon as‘his feet 


‘touched the pavemént, and regardless of the 


wind and rain, now fast turning to sleet, the two 
children ran on. 

The delicately nurtured Lina was obliged to 
stop more than once and turn her back-to the 
wind while she recovered her breath, at which 
times her comrade did what he could'to shield 
her with his own body from the violence of the 


ere 
Then they would on again. ‘The hand- 
some avenue, the aristocratic quarter, was left 
far behind and gloomy back streets were tra- 
versed where’ Lina never before set foot; 
yet presently she discovered that her companion, 
to insure a speedy. journey, had taken’ her 
through cross streets, for presently they emerged 
upon a thoroughfare which presented a better 
aspeét and a’ more familiar view to the fittle 
‘girl’s eyes. . 
«'h, now I know where we are,” she cried. 


‘« There is your mother’s house, and I shall find 


Clara: 

She outstripped ‘her conductor ‘and was the 
first to spring up the steps of the little one-story 
tenement which stood shame-faced and forlorn 
in the midst of more pretentious edifices. ~~ 
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It was the home of s man who had,onee done 

the friendless ‘Cjata a kindness, for when, an 
utter stranger iim the mighty city, she knew mot 

whither to direct her steps, he, it was who led 
her to her! umcle’s door and bade her in,.any 
future emergency to come to him for othe aid 
which it might. be in-his power to bestow. 

The grateful-girlhhad not forgotten his. kind- 
ness, and when daysiafterwards, having learned 
his name, she;saw by the city papers thet .an 
officer of the same description had been aeci- 


dentally killed, she remembered the good will}, 


he had shown her, and with her slender parse im 
her hand she sought the home of the wan; and; 
ministered as best she was. able to the suffering 
family. 

Many timessince then had her steps wandered 
in that direction, and though she-eould not 
materiallyaidithem, her own resources being so 
limited, she was ever ready with friendly counsel, 
and thereby the-eldest of. the children, was en- 
able to. gain.such a position as with the mother’s 
efforts kept the family from want,,and .even .in 
some degree in comfort. .. 4 - 

Clara’s footateps, indeed, had grown so aecus- 
tomed to the path which led her:te that humble 
home ‘that-it was small wonder that. upon that 
dreadful night when, she fled,. desperate and 
maddened, fn6m her ;uncle’s home; she should 
unwittingly +have come,)to this,door and have 
fallen helpless and senseless upon its;threshold. 
There she was found at daybreak by the in- | 
mates, who: with tender hands, bore, her. to bed | 
aut ministered to her: needs .asi,best they were 
able. 

In the,pauseés of--delirium.which mene, the 
poor fugitive begged that, her refuge might not 
be discovered, and then wandering shiveringly 
off into, the, realms of feverish. fancy, she would 
call upon. the names of those.who of late had 
been assopviated in her troubled life. 





sick bed ,with unremitting..care.. . She listened 
witha shudder to the wild, pleadings for: kind~ 
ness, tothe passionate denials jaf evil,,to the 
earnest mebukes,,of wrong. She caught. the 
sound of names strange and familiar, and one.ia 
particular impressed. her, for it was the same as 
that borne by one’ who.in infancy had been her 
foster-child. 

The name. fell. tremblingly and. doubtingly 
from the lips of the sick girl, but the,nurse 
caught it; and;-at,-last,. after | fmany ,hoursy of 
weary watching, she despatehad. the.shrewdest, » 
but also the only untidy, member of -hor.family, 
to the hotel of the man 80 frequently nayped, 
for to him alone did she dare turn for aid in her 
strange dilemma. ‘ 

Bartholomew, therefore, prmed with all neces= 
sary instruations, was despadched in search, of 
Mr. Earnshaw, but -his Mission, as far ‘as that’ 
gentleman was concerned, was an unsuccessful 
one, as we have seen, and it was, as the lat was 
returning, defeated and defeated, thatthe idea 
occurred to hit -to piks Mr. Borriitie’s‘howse on 
his way, and.in mere boyish curiosity see what 
night “turn up.” 

What did turn up we already riche inthis 
he said; .but-when Lita so prompthy offersd: to 
accompany him honteé, grave doubt® arésé/in' his 
mind as tothe teeeption he ‘would thithself: ne- 
ome for he had ‘been ‘espéciallycharced: by 

his méthermbdtito transgvesk ry Tinta ot chis 
instructions 

Lina was.the first to enter the little tandmest, 
and in: her eagerness she) threw open the: door 
so violently that the noise brought Mes: Morris, 
forth. from! theobedroom ‘ivheré -Clara day: i 
When shé saw: the child shereloséd: the door 
carefully behind ber, and paton seria to fer) 
ceive her 

She swas a neat, tidy; miidAlctagad iwcasans) 
and the roony in’ whieh Ldnac-stéed, bough 
plain and extremely humble, was scrupulously, 
cared fors,30,neat indeed was, it: that even the 
thoughtless Lina might; have mpugeres how the 
dingy Bartholomew could have come,forth from, 
such»a, hone, 


“Is wy cousin, Clara really hore? cried Lina, 
when Mrsy Morris: appeared, |, 
a * Yes, my. dear, she i 18, here; 3 ‘but he. is very 





| «Tih? 
eare of her.” 


thing of the kind. Your cousin would not know 
you; and, besides, seeing another face might 
make her worse. 


(To be Continueti,) | 
OLYMPIC THEATRE,,- © 4 
Mr. Fremine Norton made bapp 
a here on Saturday, the 2 +», a ae 
oseph Porter, K.C.B., in“ H. 
singing the musi¢ ¢apitelly, and owith a | 


quiet and effeetive hu . While 

dignity of his predecesser ‘in the part, he was: 
equally amusing, On: 
Madame Pauline. 

sence of four years: 


come 
eellent "una tee Pind 


g, espe & “Sorry her ltt,” was 
highly appl amd encortij. Tate She vata foe 
dance in thes act also WOR im) be 
core. ‘The ‘Reilpb’ Rackstraw of this perce i 


by neryougmess or cold; but, important-as the? Mpeing very h 
part is, the , 
admirably that 'this drawback 
on the eral, result. belt Chee 
fremiang i 

specially enga 
Katti Lanner wety charmigg an@ ‘elaborate 
ballet diverti=sement, 


* Ball,” bn Aal af present / layed Wefore the 
opera. Madame Praline will appear as 
Josephine only on) T //Thurg@ays, and | \. 
pesardays. Miss Kate. iyan gid | Miss 

the other repre- | 


Kind, tidy Mre. Morris, watghed beside the , jentationas 2 tee 


THE sninonion = seme 


' Down in elon. 
' yellow -cawalipe Wet LE } 
Gazing in thé streatitet flowths (ihe, 


| Stood a maiden sad and pensive,and-her- 


I can take 


Then let me go to her. 


“No, my dear, you must not think of any- 


Perhaps it would kill her !” 





the. 
‘the samme-,,oegasion | 
& Tegre’ ab-, 
tages’ | cian 


ing’ 


indulged in by ladies ina way of which we had 
-some examples when the Empress of Austria 
was here, and this fact alone will account for the 
amount of dash and masculine vigour which she 
| is sgid to possess. The Archduchess is the young 
Pe" ~vhom King Alphonso’s mother had picked 
when he first thought of marrying. 

ot, all the threats and blandishments of the 
Isabella, however, would dissuade the 


Toi Quen 3 fromoffering his hand to his cousin, 
: ‘Meraedes. 


EE 
Fs AN EMPEROR HARD UP. 


_ 


_/Warew he'was in Paria, Napoleon I., accom- 
hy Dutec, was often in the habit of 
oT oualia gine in the evening, dressed, 
attendant, in g blue overcoat, without 
or ornament. Like the Caliph 
wi Rosobid, he often met with curious 
wes... s the emperor hurried 
Boom ol olf; ney giwing him time to dress, 
ng“him to forget to take any 











like 











was suffericig tre want of voigéylenused eith 
s went//ap 


ttle effedt 
aM the, 


in all other res 


ad, and now appears 
* The Fairies’ .Pamcy 






’ aprhere fhe: 





summer evening’s glow, 





image in the stream 
Might -have 
been made a poet’s =. 


eer ee 


Ovexhead,a elond bad gathered, and the rer 
fleetion.passed, away, 


But only-for. moment ; with the returning 


wv) » jpHpbeams’, ray, 


| Ogme her shadow:in,the stvexmlet—joined 


by another naw— 
And the pensive look had vanished and the, 
‘shadow from her.brow: 


For. a youth's fond arm was twining, and a 
gentle xoice was, heard 

As it fell in soothing cadence like.the sing- 
ing of a bird; 

But ite, tome was far the sweetest to that 
happy maiden’s view 


| ‘And she listened, smiled, and wonder’d id 
re) 


'gcended: ima direet line from: the, Are 


:ehe ever sorrow knew, 








THE ARCHDUCHESS CHRISTINA, 





| fare: ifutvine: Queen..Consort of Spain, 3 doe 
WL 


Charles, who was one of the military competitors: 
of. the first’ Napoleon, her mother being,a-sister 
of the present Queen of the Belgians.) She,was, 
barn in.July,;1658,.and ;she is cons ogneniny, 21 








yoars. of age, 
Benue a bold. and, graceful: Perera. an 
xaellent.mamnsician, the speaker of many foreign 
foe the possessor of a fine: ier ‘Of; 
grime. sp 


She. is ‘tall and elegantly | 


spirits... She has been brought 
ungary, where the pleasures of the c 


up in’ 
use are | 








aah aaa : 


| But both o them conan 
Vand the debt, and for some days the coffee- 


vi si As-for Napoleon, he never 
y Bim: One day Napoleon and 
“took & Tt dene ‘tamp, and the emperor, 
ungry, ‘Teeat. ‘imto a café at the 
corner of the/boulevamly md ordered a chop 
and an omelette, his fmwourite dishes. When 
they had breakfasted the bill was presented. 
The rand marshal rummaged his pockets and 

pail that ne had left .bis purse at home, and 
they awere left inw'sad “fix.”” Theteniiter, 
bwew their annoyance, politely told ‘them 

hat mo money, they might pay ithe 

tag i that way. ‘The woman 
th er. scolded the waiter| fer his 


vesdane and 

, ““Dhere’s fu phon dead logs.” 

be. J Bt v8aid the waiter, “I'll pay:you 
Ae. I’m, eutke these men are homea and 


“woman | took the money, all the| time 






















pees 











Me per guests-for ordering a fy mr 
=e Fee . ; a co d pay it 
' 4 cara a ewnt ee: ratte and offered 


ieaye tin pawn, but the honest 
tote » and the guests took 
him warmly. 


tthe breakfast 








‘agke depart 


house woman’s tongue rang like the clapper of 
a bel] at the expense of the poor waiter’s gulli- 
bility, as’she called it. At last, on the fifth 
day, the emperor happened to think of the 
breakfast, nd “the! contidehée-of ‘fh waiter. 
He immediately despatched one of his footmen, 
who, on reaching the café asked if two gentle- 
men had not breakfasted there and ran up 
a bill-of eight deancs whieh the, waiter, had 
paid; and added.that he was sent-to return the 
money. 

The young man was called, and after the ser- 

vant had ascertained that, he was really the,per- 
gon in- question, hei said; 

«Here are twenty-five napoleons which the 
emperor sends you, with his thanks for your 
paying Ais bill, and becoming answerable for 
him.” 

The waiter was overwhelmed. with this honour, 
andjas long as be wore the apron and carried 
the cio was,a,lion among, his fellows. 
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Tux-distribution of new colours to the French 
Avmy is postponed till June, 1880. 

Tax, latest novelty is the “ barometer hand- 
kerchief,” it speedily effaces om odour of; wine, 
tobaceo, onions, ke. 

A: RUMOUR. is again nab yg in .the Clubs that 
Lord, a senlneae ee ipa to.surprise the world 


with a very smail nae pi batch-of new peers 
before the end of the, paar 

Mr. Guapstonr’s holiday is to extend to the 
‘end of this month, and his friends say he is 





| bracin himself up for.the fight for the’ Premier- 
' ship. Sen 
is Spa. 


best place to get into form for a fight 
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AN UMBRELLA FOR TWO. 


> 





_“Parpon me, but will you allow me to 
shelter you a little with my large umbrella ?” 

“Thank you, it is rather moist.” 

As she spoke, Madge Campbell looked up 
with a smile of gratitude into the face of her 
friend in need. She gave a little gasp as she 
recognised the grave, handsome features of the 
young theological student, the brother of her 
friend, Nellie Dixon. His eyes were anxiously 
regarding the handle of his umbrella, which 
he had with propriety designated as “large.” 

Madge had always supposed that their family 
umbrella would take the premium for size; but 
that faithful article seemed but a pigmy com- 
pared to this prodigious shelter. adge’s re- 
flections on this head were short, for a more 
serious thought troubled her. The return 
home of Frank Dixon after an absence of two 
years had been eagerly talked about by the 
circle of his sister’s friends. 

Madge was Nellie’s chum and chief confidant, 
and so was to be one of the first favoured with 
a view of the young Adonis. This afternoon 
she was to visit her friend, that they might 
review their Cicero together, for they were 
still school-girls. 

“You had better come round to our house, 
because my brother might help us if we get into 
a strait,” Nellie said. 





[an act or arack.] 


“ He’s awfully sober, Madge, but he’s awfully 
handsome,” Jessie Brown had said to her, as 
they walked from school the day before. ‘‘ When 
he first. went away four years ago—that’s two 
years before you came to live here—we girls 
were awfully afraid of him. He used to be 
awfully jolly before he shut himself up for a 
year to study with the rector; but when he 
came out from that he was awfully sober; and 
when he came home for a visit two years ago he 
was handsomer than ever, and didn’t seem to 
know whether to be solemn or his old jolly 
self. He did cut up at a picnic we had, and— 
don’t you ever tell—but he flirted with me 
awfully! After that he said he'was ashamed, 
and we could hardly get him to smile the ‘rest 
of the time. Nellie says he sent her a beautiful 
letter last time he wrote, and we’re all in per- 
fect torments till we see how he’s going to act. 
Goody, Madge, there he is now.” 

And ‘so it was that Madge recognised him 
now, and gave that little gasp as she found to 
what a grave, solemn person she was talking. 
From her cohtemplation of his umbrella she 
turned to that of her own forlorn appearance. 
It was Saturday morning, and very hot, so she 
had donned a cambric dress to do a little shop- 
ping with Jessie. 

Jessie and Jessie’s umbrella had just’ left her 
when this shower came up and put her in such 
a disreputable plight to make her first impres- 
sion on Frank Dixon. They had walked some 
distance in silence, when Madge bethought her- 
self that unless she tried to converse the bad 


impression made by her’ appearance might be 
heightened by her seeming inability to talk. 
Another minute was occupied in thinking of the 
right thing to say. 

It' must be nothing frivolous, or’ he would 
thereafter avoid her; and yet she could not 
make an immediate allusion to the last Sunday 
school convention. She wished he would say 
something first; but no—his whole attention 
was given to the management of the mammoth 
umbrella. Presently a happy thought struck 
her. 

T hope you are not coming outof your way?” 
she said. 

“No; I live in this direction.” 

«There ; I stepped right in that puddle! T 
don’t see what puddles are made for, anyway.” 

Mr. Dixon ‘said nothing, and Madge: wished 
she had done the same. Another silence. 

«Why don’t you——” 

But Madge stopped in astonishmentat finding 
herself about to ask her companion why he 
didn’t say something. 

The faintest kind’of a smile came for an in- 
stant to ‘his lips as he said, as if in answer to 
the half-asked question : 

“Tt is rather difficult work to keep it from 
knocking your hat in this wind.” 

“Oh! I didn’t mean that—you" hold it very 
nicely—I—I don’t know exactly what I was 
going to say.” 

Silence. 

“ Let me hold it a little while,” said Madge, 
as Mr. Dixon had to take his other hand to hold 
his hat. 

« Oh, thank you, no,” he replied, gravely. 

- Nearly home, and she had said nothing worth 
saying. 

**T cannot thank you for your kindness,” she 
said, as they neared the corner of her street; 
“Tam afraid you have suffered; for, although, 
your umbrella is large, in my opinion no 
umbrella is large enough for two. Iam sorry,” 
she added, as they came to the corner, “to 
take you out of your street; but unless you 
will let me go, I must ask you to tufn down 
here.” 

He looked at her in surprise as they turned. 

“ You are not—are you ?—I don’t think I for- 
get faces—have I ever seen you before?” he 
asked, imagining this girl might be one of his 
old friends. 

“No, sir,” said Madge, surprised in turn; 
“what makes you think you have?” 

“You spoke about my street,” he said. 

“No, I didn’t.” 

She couldn’t believe she had hinted that she 
knew him. A slight shade of a smile again came 
to his face, but he gravely turned rid, Madge 

w red; she had flatly contradicted him, and 
fer house was almost reached. 

«Excuse me,” she said, humbly, “I didn’t 
mean to contradict yon I knew—I happened to 
—I—thank you, here’s my house. Good- 
bye.” 

Slam went the front door, and Madge, with 
flaming cheeks, sat down to upbraid herself. 

**Such a speech; and saying good-bye, too, 
just.as if he were one of the girls, and a nice 
looking object I am, too. Ill never go near 
Nellie Dixon again as long I live.” 

And she'kept to that resolntion for at least 

one hour. But when the sun came out brightly 
in the afternoon, and Bridget brought her lawn 
dress upstairs, fluted so nicely, and when she 
remembered how Nellie had whispered the last 
time she wore it, “How. nice you look, Madge,” 
her decision began to waver. She: really didn’t 
see how she’ was going to study Cicero alone; 
and did anybody Lue she cared Marcas. = 
any theological student’s opinion eep her 
from gomg where she could, study tothe best 
advantage ? 
So, like a sensible girl, she’ put on the’ pretty 
lawn, and a blue bow in her brown hair, and a 
blue belt and bow, and just a few rosebuds 
below the. prettily rounded chin, and 'a few in 
her belt to refresh her if she grew weary study- 
ing, and went bravely forth to her duty. 





“« Come up in the study, Madge, it’s ccol there. 
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I haven’t looked at the book, have you ?” asked 
Nellie. 

“No,” replied Madge, speaking quite loud— 
of course so that Nellie could hear as she ran 
upstairs ahead; “I would have last night, 
though, if my head hadn’t ached. If I don’t pass 
well in this examination it won’t be because I 
won't try.” 

«« We're all alone,”’ said Nellie, ‘so we can do 
lots of work. Suppose one of us translates a 
chapter aloud, and then the other.” 

“Well, you begin.” 

Nellie read a arg quickly and smoothly, 
and waited for ge to go on. 

«Read more,” said Madge, patting the rose- 
buds. 

«No, ma’am; it’s your turn.” 

“I don’t feela bit like studying. 
door, will you ?” 

“No, Iwon’t. We'd smother.” 

«Well, I won’’ read then; I may have for- 
gotten it, and I’m not going to have people 
hear me and laugh at me.” 

«“ There’s no one tohear you. Everyone’s out 
except mother, and she’s upstairs. Goon.” 

Madge went on and found she remembered 
it. The chapter was nearly done when they 
heard a footstep approaching. Instead of stop- 
ing. Madge went on vigorously: 

«<« As long as there'shall be anyone who may 
dare to defend thee, thou livest; and thou 
livest so—thus—as thou—’ pshaw ! ‘ thou shalt 
live,’ I mean, ‘and thou shalt live thus 
as—’ ” 

«“ Excuse me, Nellie; where’s ‘ Newton on the 
Prophecies ?” ” 

“ Don’t know—never saw the book. Look in 
the book-case. I thought you were out. My 
brother, Miss Campbell. This is the friend I 
have told you of so often, Frank.” 

Frank bowed gravely, but looked a little sur- 
prised. Madge thought she was very cool, but 
could feel her cheeks flaming as she saw that 
she was reco; y 

“I have met your friend before, Nellie, I be- 
lieve; have I not, Miss Campbell ?” 

“Yes, sir, you have,” replied Madge, with 
great dignity, inwardly resolving to be as cross 
and hateful to him as possible if he dared to 
make fun of her. 

“How? When?” asked Nellie. 

“In the rain—this morning. Please come on, 
Nellie, I want to study. ‘And thou shalt live 
thus as thou now livest, beset by my many and 
sure guards, lest thou mayest be able to move 
thyself against the state. Also the eyes and 
ears of many will watch and thee un- 
——s as they have done heretofore.’ Go on, 
Nellie.” 


But Nellie was looking with undisguised 


Shut. the 


astonishment from her brother to Madge, and | !*g 


from Madge to her brother: Her pride was 
touched that Madge should be so little affected 
by the fine face which was so universally ad- 
mired, and she did not wish her brother to be 
indifferent to her. best. friend. She concluded 
that they had had an encounter in which one of 
them had committed some rudeness, and set to 
work to straighten it. 

“No,” she said, reprovokingly, “I would like 
to talk for a few minutes.” 

Meanwhile Frank, being unsuccessful in his 
search for Newton, sauntered over to Madge 
and took up her Cicero. Having two sisters, he 
was quite used to girlish squabbles, and, think- 
ing he had guessed the cause of Madge’s pettish- 
ness, he undertook to. dispel the cloud by a 
little pleasant chat. His search for Newton 
had occupied more time than was necessary, for 
in a mirror in front of him he saw reflected the 
pretty white lawn, the blue belt and bow and 
the. rosebuds, and a face which Nellie had 
often described to him as “ pretty and ’cute, you 
know.” 

He wanted to see’ it without that dignified 
pout, however, so he took up her Cicero. 

“Let me congratulate you, Miss Campbell,” 
he said. “I think Cicero would have been 
highly gratified if he could have heard the 
fluency with which his words fell from your lips, 
while Cataline himself would have lost his ter. 








ror at the charitable tones in which they were 
delivered.” 

Making fun of her, was he? Just as if she 
didn’t understand the spirit of the orations. 

“T wasn’t reading with a view to the force 
and intention of each line, Mr. Dixon; I am 
merely reviewing the correct translation of the 
words.” 

“Oh, certainly,” he said, with a twinkle of 
fun in his grave, earnest eyes; “you have 
finished Virgil, have you not?” 

“‘No; we only took four books.” 

Madge had apparently been making her re- 
plies to her Sséebade§ but as Mr. Dixon seemed 
intent on turning over the leaves, she ventured 
to take a sidelong glance at the handsome face 
beside her. 

“TI sup you would take much more in- 
terest in following the noble son of Anchises in 
his journey to Rome than even in reading the 
eloquent words flung by the statesman at the 
Roman traitor, would you not ?” 

“No, I wouldn’t. I don’t think Cataline is 
half as bad as Aineas: Aineas was nothing but 
a coward and a brute.” 

“Is that your real opinion of one of my 
favourite heroes ?” 

**Of course its my real opinion. I wouldn’t 
say it unless I meant it.” 

“Do you never say anything you do not mean, 
then ?” 

«No, unless I’m in fun.” 

“ Perhaps you are.in fun now ?” 

“No, I’m not.” 

‘You said you took six books of the neid; 
in the fifth——” 

“No, I didn’t.” ; 

She stopped with a blush; the very words 
with which she had contradicted him this morn- 
ing. Where was all her fear for the grave 
student gone? 

“TI beg your pardon—I thought you said six; 
was it four ?” 

+ 208.5 

“Well, you had the finest of it in the 
second.” 

“T don’t think so; it’s just the worst of all, 
when I see the ‘ noble son of Anchises’ running 
down to the steamboat landing, carrying his 
precious father and letting poor: Creusa follow 
atadistance. He just did it to get Anchises’ 
money.” 

“ You are harsh,” said Frank; ‘it seems to 
me that could hardly have been his motive, 
since the son usually inherits the father’s 
money.” 

“Shall I always say foolish things to him ?” 
ey Madge, but she had to laugh. 

“Now, my theory is,” continued Frank, 
that it was a rainy day, and Aineas, having a 
e umbrella, chose to shelter therewith him- 
self, his father, and his boy, while Mrs, Aineas 
followed with a lighter one. If he had taken 
his wife on his back, she would nave insisted 
upon holding it, which he knew was beyond her 
strength, for the umbrella was very large, and 
would have been continually knocking her hat. 
I should, indeed, sympathise with her, if I 
thought she would have to journey under an 
umbrella which, sheltered another, for ‘in my 
opinion no umbrella is large enough for two.’ 
Yes, mother, I’m coming.” 

And Frank vanished, , ae Madge in doubt 
whether to laugh or be offended. Nellie settled 
it for her; as she looked into Madge’s doubtful 
countenance she burst into a hearty laugh, and 
Madge joined her. 

“Well, Madge, do please tell me—what was 
allthis about your meeting in the rain, and the 
umbrella ?” 

“But I don’t think it’s quite fair in him to 
make fun of me,” said Madge, as she concluded 
the recital of her adventure. “I suppose he 
thinks Tu dreadfully silly--and I did look dis- 


t 

‘ As to his making fun of you, he never talks 
in that way to, anyone he doesn’t fancy: and I 
foresee with delignt that your squabbles will be 
frequent. You don’t look distressed now, Madge. 
Come on with Cicero,” 











Luncheon was over, and the picnickers sepa- , 
rated, some straying to gather flowers, others to 
lounge, and others walking to the beach for a 
sail. Amongst the latter were our friends, 
Nellie Dixon and her brother, Madge Campbell, 
Jessie Brown, and a few more graduates of 
Newton Hall. 

As usual at picnics, the ladies greatly out- 
numbered the gentlemen. Nellie and Madge 
walked together, whilst Frank Dixon divided 
his attentions and the shade of his mammoth 
umbrella between Jessie Brown and the talkative 
Miss Blossom Snow. 

Miss Snow was from Brighton—had met Mr. 
Dixon there and was delighted to see him once 
more ; he must be dying co hear of all his old 
friends in Brighton; it was a perfect joy to 
Blossom herself to speak of home to anyone who 
had been there, and so they must be so good as 
ee check her if she let her tongue run away with 

er. 

Jessie, remembering the last picnic in which 
Frank Dixon had participated, longed to do as 
Miss Snow had desired; for though she herself 
had no mean ability as a talker, she spoke but 
twice on the way to the beach. Meanwhile, 
Nellie, following the trio, tried in vain to keep 
up a conversation with Madge. 

“Just listen to that chatterbox!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘I should think she would have sense 
enough to keep still when Frank answers every- 
thing she says by ‘ Yes’ or ‘No.’ Iknew he’d 
a great deal rather have Jessie alone.” 

Madge remarked on the beauty of the shadow 
of a cloud flitting over the fields, and cast 
rather a kindly glance at Miss Blossom’s busy 
lips. 

ee Madge,” exclaimed Nellie, after they had 
walked for some time in silence, “you'll give 
me the blues. What is the matter? You 
haven’t spoken but once since lunch. Please 
talk, or I'll be sure to get solemn. Did you 
know Frank was going to-morrow instead of 
next week? I don’t know what we'll do with- 
out him.” 

“No. It’s only a week earlier.” 

“ You’re sympathising! Perhaps if you had 
a brother you might feel it alittle bit.” 

“You can’t expect me to care—as you do. 
There’s another cloud.” 

“I do believe it’s going to rain, and we can’t 
have our sail.” 

Faster and faster the clouds gathered. 

“Oh, do let. us hasten, Mr. Dixon!’ excitedly 
cried Miss Snow, as the large drops began to 
fall. 

Frank looked anxiously around as they hur- 
ried away. . 

«‘ Hurry up, Nellie !”’ he called. 

“TI can’t go a step faster in this sand, for I’ve - 
turned my ankle,’ said Madge, decidedly; 
*‘ you go on.” 

“Without you? Of course I won't.” 

«* Well, if you don’t, ’llrun every step—and 
hurt my ankle worse. Your dress will be ruined, 
Nellie.” 

«I don’t care,” 

«‘T’ll run, then,” said Madge, starting. 

“Stop, Madge! I'll go if you want me to. 
But look,” said Nellie, as a last argument; “if 
you stay behind they'll all think you did it 
to get one of the gentlemen to come back for 

you.” 

“JT don’t care; if youdon’t go, I’ll run.” 

Finding it useless to urge her, Nellie hastened 
rapidly on. As soon-as she was out of sight, 
Madge turned and walked as rapidly as possible 
in the other direction. 

«‘ They shan’t think I wanted anyone to come 
back for me,” she said, aloud. “I don’t see 
what makes me so blue to-day. Nellie thinks 
I don’t care a bit because Frank’s going away, 
and I am real sorry for her.” 

The rain fell more and more heavily. Madge’s 
ankle began to swell, and it was with difficulty 
she trod on through the sand. The white lawn 
which old Bridget had fluted so nicely for the 
picnic was a dismal sight. 

A furious gust of wind, intruding under 
Madge’s umbrella, added to her discomfort by 
reversing her shelter so violently as tonearly drag 
her off her feet. Thoroughly exhausted, she 
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sat down on a stone and struggled to bring 
back the refractory umbrella to its normal con- 
dition. 

‘She succeeded at length, and, holding it down 
closely over her, sat still to regain her breath. 


be hen, starting up agait, she was about to renew | 


her pilgrimage when another gust, more terrific 


than the first, again turned the umbrella in- | 


side out, and snatched it from ‘her hand. 
Turning with a desperite’ faze to watch ‘its 

flight, Maige witnessed a co 

own and a mammoth umbrella which was being | 


forced by a powerful hand against the wind. | 


The more feeble assailant collapsed, though the 
assailed was pushed aside and'revealed the form | 
of Frank Dixon. 

Seeing the forlorn Tittle figure hurrying ‘away ' 
in advance of ‘hint, he redoubled his speed and 
soon overtook it. 

“Madge, Miss Campbell!” the exclaimed, 
while his grave eyes looked very grave, and his 


voice grew very stern, “ ‘will ‘you'tell me what | 


possessed you? It will be most marvellous if | 
you escape a severe illness.” 

Madge tried to be dignified. 

“Tam sorry to have given so‘thuch trouble,” 
she said ; “if my umbrella had had a little more 
decision of. character I shoitld have ‘been all 
right by this time.” 

“You ure lame; will you take my'arm *” 

«No, I thank, you.” 

Mr. Dixon looked extremely puzzled. 

“ Will you tell me what strange freak seized 
you” he “asked. 

* Didn’t Nellie tell you I had hurt my ankle 
and couldn’t run ?” 

‘But why turn in this direction? You were 
within a short distance of the boat-honse.” 

Madge’s answer was a groan, as the injured 
ankle was turned as she stepped upon a sharp 
stone. Her face grew white, and she caught at 
her eompanion’s arm. He drew her hand quickly 
within it, and stood still. 

“ Are you faint ?” 

*“No,on! Comeon.” But acry escaped her 
as she put her foot to the ground. “I cannot 
walk just yet,” she said. 

“Then let me carry you to that stone. The 
waggon from the boat-house will soon be along. 
Can you hold the umbrella?” 

Madge’s paleness vanished asthe great, strong 
arms lifted their light burden. Frank saw the 
burning blush, and a vety strange something 
told him that the heart which liad been slipping 
away from him very fast since'his return home 
was gone beyond recall. He had meant to wait 
and prove himself by trying how a ‘three 
months’ absence would affect him. But that 


deep blush had almost answered the question he 


meant some day to ask. 

“Madge,” he said, ‘tenderly pntting her 
down, “lean against me; you must, for you are 
weak.’” 

Again the rapid blush spread to the white 
forehead and the brown Hair, where’ rested the 
pale blue bow. Then as it died out and left her 
face white as marble, a great pain wrenched 
Frank’s heart as he thought how fair that face 
would look in death. Eagerly and silently he 
chafed the cold hands, until Madge raised her 
head, saying she was “‘so much better.” Her 


heart was throbbing fast—he had calléd her | 
While she recalled his look and | 


“Madge.” 
tones, he spoke again. 

“Do you rethember the first time you and I 
were under this big umbrella ?” 

“TI do; and how horrified I was when I found 
it was you; andI couldn’t think of anything 
that was suitable to say to a grave, reverend 
student like yourself.” 

“Did Nellie tell you T was going away to- 
merrow, Miss Campbell ?” 

“Yes.” (“Miss Catrpbell’ 
‘Madge,’” she thought.) 

net. thought I would like to take charge of Mr. | 
K——’s church for the three months he is away, 
but I don’t want to go'so soon.” 

“ It’s only a week earlier, i isn’t it?” 

“Yes.” (“She doesn’t seem to care mnch,” 
mused Frank; “perhaps I’d better wait:’’) 

The next minute the waggon from the boat- 
house came into sight at the : top of a hill.’’The 


now, not 


ision between her | 
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thought of to-morrow and the three month? FACETLE, ° 
absence was too much for Frank. 
| “Do ‘you ‘think ‘this’ umbrella’ is TJarve ee 
enough for two, Madge—excuse me, Miss Canip- 
BE- CALM-ED. 


| bell?” 

A dart of colour in Madge’ 8 “pale cheeks, and 
then she laughed. 

«I think it is too eeee for two just now; Mr. 
} Dixon; for do’you see the sun is out?” ' 
Mr. Dixon laughed. 

“TIT had forgotten all shout the rain)” he 
replied. “I was thinking of sométhing else.” 

‘The waegon was drawing near: away- went 
Frank’s prudence. 
| ™Madee,” he-exclaimed, widiely seizing the 
| little hand, “du youdare whethérEg6 away 


or not? Will you let me always guard you with’ 


my umbrella P et, you think’ xt Was inate for 
us two ?” 

Madge looked too much surprised t6 ‘speak’; 
but her face was not pale, and Frank went on. 


here. ‘Please tell me, eee ; shall my’ umbrella 
be-yours ?” ; 
“Oh, Frank!” ay 


The voice of Miss Blossom Bnow dou hioW be 
distinctly heard. 

“'There’s Miss Campbell amd Mr. Dixon ! r 

““ Madge, tell me!” 

“Yes, Mt. Dixon.” 

« Say Frank.” 

“ Yes, Frank.” 

The waggon atipipall: and ‘the invalid was 
lifted in. Jessie thought she looked quite 
feverish, and insisted that they should ‘not ply 
| her with the questions which began to be heaped 
upon her. 
| Nellie—sagacious girl !—studied the two faces 
which the umbrella had hidden, and when the 
tell-tale colour covered Madge’s face as her eyes 





met those of her friend, she said to herself she’ 


“knew it would be so fromthe time'they had 
| their first squabble.” 
She could not resist the temptation to stpop 
and whisper in’ Madge’s ear : 
“Is Frank’s umbrella large enough for two?” 
ay 2. 


| 





Mvcs# astonishment has'been caused at the 
| Admiralty by the receipt of an application for 
the customary pension from Mrs. Butler, widow’ 
of the late Roman Catholic chaplain of the forces 
at Devonport, on behalf of ‘herself and two 
children. It’appears thatthe marriage was 
legal, and as neither the law of the Jand nor thé 
Admiralty rules expressly prescribe celibacy for 
Roman Catholic priests, the Admiralty have no 
alternative but to grant the pension asked. 

A wew club for ladies and. gentlemen, under 
strong money auspices, is being started just now 
in London. 

In this month (October) “playgoers will have 
plenty to occupy their attention: “Leaving ont 
the two opera houses, there are twenty West-end 
theatres, and all of these are'open ‘to the’ public 
with the exception of two—Drury Lane and 
the Folly. The former remains closed until 
Christmas, when a pantomime’ by the Brothers 
Grinn will be produced ; andthe latter has just 
passed into'the hands of Mr. Toole. 

A GENTLEMAN from the ‘provinces went into 
the shop of a Parisian tailor’ to order ‘some 
clothes. While his measure was being‘taken, he 
| said to the sartorial Aristarchus, “‘ You must 
| find that Iam very badly dressed?” “Oh, no,” 

replied the artist, “you are not dréssed at all ; 
you are simply covered.” 

Farmers, as a rule, are not ‘supposed to be 
very smart at repartee, but a sportsman in 
wei eee recently said rather a good 

| thing: Being asked how he and his neighbours 
were » faring, he responded, “ Last year we lived 

| by faith, this’ year we live by Hope, ‘and next 
year, unless the landlords come to the rescue,” 
we shall live by Charity. 

An American ‘pa a © beta that England 
| may be “mistress 0 .” but she has never 
yet been able to ‘tty master the The 
remark is severe, and we may meet it with the’ 


suggestion that America: makes oo great use of | ° 
| “GEneRAL! 


her N. 0.’s. 


«Madge, I love you, and the waggon isafmost’ 





Wirrt One: “I think it was best to paint 
this sea-piece in 6il, Harty.” 
Harry: “ Why, love?” 
WwW: 0. : * Because r eo pe oy 
waters.” ( 
watt 


War is an,old man more easiyrobbel than a 
young one ?—Give it up... Well; then, because 
his.locksare few and his gaitis generally geeeen. 

Ara party the ccnversation'apmeared to be 
dying ‘out, when bilious may. suddenly 
observed to a young lady on his right, “*T-don't 
think they make pills asdarge/as they used: to.” 
After that the conversation went =e again. 


AS GOOD 4S ‘HE GAVE.: 


Pactrrovs: ‘Tramcar.,RipER.: 4 What! Ts 
the old\Noah’s.atk ‘full ?” 

Sxcowp Pacetsovs Dirro: « Nos Just room 
forthe donkey. Step in!” . ——Muaany Folks. 

THE PLEASURES OF MEMOBY, 

Para (to six-year.old):: “‘ And what. are you 
thinking .of, muy little*boy ?”’ ; 

Larrie Boxy: “Of old times?” . Judy. 

SHOCKING SELFISHNESS. ' 

Youne Wzurez (to husband who.has had the 
precaution to take a railway accident insurance 
ticket): “‘Oh, Edwin! . You.don’t mean to say 
that you have insured yourself against.acciden:, 
and left Trottie aad me to,.oun fate? How 
mean !” Funny Folks. 


““°Tis said that ‘absenee conquers love,’” 
quoted a husband, in write home w his wife, 
frem whom ‘he had been sometime away. ‘I 
hope, dear, if won’t be so in your'GaseP” «Oh, 
no,” she replied; in her next letter ;\* thre longer 
you stay away the better I@hull like you.” 

CONSTRUCTIVE ABSENCE. 


Cater: “‘ Miss ide, Jonsington—isi.she at 
home ?” 

Lirrtz Ginn (presumably: Miss de Jonsing- 
tom) : “My mother--no, sit, she is jim ithe 
country.” 

CauuEe. (in: surprise) i “And you—avre you the 
only one at home! 

Ls G@.:. “Qh! dear, zo; Tm in. the,country, 
poor-anme as: mamma.’ Funny Folks, 

: HARD ON AREY. 
(Scene: Continental table d’hote.) 

*ARRY (spotting ; timid Englishman) : * Tl fait 
botom, mossoo 1” 

-T.E (exhansting his French) :.*‘ Je ne parle 

Frangais,’ m’sieu.” 

*Arry (getting bold): 

Tn signior ! 3 
. E. (getting red): ** Non.” 

shite bolder) = * Pt re 

T. E. (redder): 

he ti (lansing = ° « Deutschen r. 

®. (collapsing): “No, T only speak Bng- 
hiah,” , 


Srranaee (spotting ‘mabye 
nola ?” 

’Arry (not liking it): “ No.” 

Straweer : “ Italiano?” 

*Apry: “No.” 

Srrancer: “ Sprechen sie Deutsch ?? 
*Arry: “No.” 

STRANGER: “ Que vous étes béte !” 

*Arry: “No, Hr—ttiat isérthe taeti ‘is, 


(Collapses.) iin. 
WARFARE MINUS “ SPECIALS.” 
WHAT IT MAY; COME, TO, 

(Scene: ‘Tent’ of the Corresponding General. 
‘That worthy, assisted by an Aide-de-Camp, is 

discovered writing an account of the previous 
day’s engagement, which: tepalted 4 in saapes 
of our forees:) ©! 


“Now ads to nee , 


 Quésior “ parler 


"Habla Espag- 


ereny’s 


br*a 


ey 2 
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strength. OF cotires you took care to ascertain 
hat?” 
: Are: “Well,  buiaral, all authorities agree: 
in se tting it down as seven thousand ‘ or there- 
ahouts:” 

GENERAL (thonghttallyy: “And we wére fen 

thepeants Lhbeligye,. There must.be sonie mis- 
take. I shall, therefores put, theengmy at thirty. 
aaa It is‘ well*known ‘that three: to one 
invariably givés Gus hman victory,” 

Aips: * But, G we. were driven, ‘back 
with lossi” 

GENERAL: 
ing a severe, defeat upon ihe foe,..xe drow. away 
for strategical reasons.?? ». 

Arve: “ Oh, very well, General. “But youknow 
as well as Tao: that’ oufteNows thréw down their 
arms and ran like hares.” 

GEenERALE | “Just 80.5 (W: vites): “A dminable 
activity of the: troo; basse a ‘the eat rat 
down with a tropical intetisity, no signs ¢ 
ness were, observabie eet se : day. 
Judging bythe gallant fellows’ demeanour, deep 


conimendemen bfithe giinatemitht,” 
Arne (gasping) ; “Oh, dor 
GENERAL? Come, nowy thie wed tmach moek 


modesty. After your ‘distinguished ‘bravery’ 
yesterd lay- r——”? 
A1DE: 


«Why, I was laid up with—with tooth- 

ache'in the ambnlance waggon, and——;’ 
GrNERAL (writing): “Heroic conduet of 

Captain, Fitzbusby, whose presence iti the rear,” 


and so forth, and so forth. (To Aide) Concern- |iy' 


ing my own behaviour, I cannot, i common | 


justice to. elf, be silent. 
Ars: “I know you -headed . the stampede 
with remarkable decision.” »’ 


GrnzraL: “So 1 did, my dear fellow. But 
you forget that-I had previonsly had six, horses 
killed andere” 

Arne (staring) : “When was that'?® 

GunvRal:/{.Whenl-stedd on the eminence, 
and that shell burst among the ‘company of 
Lancers beneath me, to be sure.” 

Enter. a scout, hurriedly. rc 

Scour: “The enemy is a ing 

GeneRrat? “The dete! Oe MP you go!" } 

(British Aamay again in full retreat as the cur- 

ain falls.) —Funny Folks. 


BUTTER i omorreren 


Lapr: 
place ?” 

Seryant: “ Well, yer see, mum, I Had topay 
for all my breakages, and, as they.come te more, 


than my wages, yer see, mum, it was a kind of } 


impogission that'E touldx*t stand" ”” 
EQUATION, “°° --" 
DAUGHTER (reading letter): ‘But, pa dear, 
in this last word you've puta. letter :toommch.” | 
Pa (self-made, and nota bit of pride about | 
him): ‘Ave I, my dear?-Never mind. Idessay | 
I’ve left one out ; in some other word—so that’ iy 
square it?" Funny Folks, 
‘A’FILTAL REBURE. A 
Squrre (who has.a large’ family, to his eldest: 
son) : 
yours, Pred! What do théyvéest vou?” ™ 
Frep: “Sixty shillings a handved’" 
SeurrE: “Good heavens! what ‘extrava-' 
gance !Do' you know, sir} that' Priéver give tore 


‘+Fun, ' 





“<Tow ante yon, ‘sit! “After infliete 4 


“Why. did “yon.. leave your . Jast |. 


** These are~ uncom monty: good cigars: of} 





than threepence for a cigar ?” 
Frep: “And a very good price, too! 


| * 
By | 
George, governor, if I had.as many children to, | 4800: officers, to the territorial army. 


ERRONHOUS ADMONITION. 
STAGE Manacer (to ghost in Hamlet).: “Now 


then, look alive:” 


‘1 GIVE. AND. BEQUEATH.” 


“In case of your departure, ma'am, to which 
you seem resigned, 

Perhaps you'll kindly tell:me where yous 
“will, mi’am, we shall find.” 

My will? You see those title Roys, sir, 
rupning down the hill ng 

One of them is my Sam, sir, and the other 
is my Will, 

So take ohn 5 ou ike, sir, I present my... 

ite Balk” ig. 


a 


EVIDENCE OLFACTORY. 
Awdvrta’ (Scientific) :°“Do° you smell the 
iddine from. the séa, wit’? Isn't, it_refresh- 
ding?” 


Oup Sarr (overhearing) : “ What you stiel} 


ain't the’s ‘sea, miss. It’s the town-drains as flows 
pout just ’ere !”” 
were even nent an ‘¢hié conclusién than ‘at the '}* 


OUT AND IN,. ., 
Lavy (stopping with her husband at a 


‘\'seaside fishing village): “And is: Mr. Smit» at 


‘home ?” 
GrRz,;. Yes, m’ m, he has heen home,. buthas 
gone out again.’ 


Lavy: “Oh, did he say where he was 
going ?”’ 
Giri: “I don’ i. rae m’m, but he said some- 


thing about going to get shaved and bamboozled, 


(She meant shampooed.) — Whe 








SETTLED. 





Youna Nellie was gazing down the lane, 
, Straining her eyes through the window- 
pane— 
At a on.earth was she looking ?— 
Whilé her mother was bustling. qnick 
about; 
Putting the dog and the cat to rout, 
As the evening meal was cooking. 


Her father was talking by the stile 
To a youth whose figure ‘and manly style 
Might set any girl arthinking, 
And high over head in the skies above, 
Bright as that maiden’s eves of ‘love, 
The saucy stars were winking. 


, The hearty grasp:of the father’s hand’ 
' Soon gave this ‘fair damsel to undetstand 
The matter that caused distraction,._ , 
As with a blush she-quitted the window- 


pane, 
The smile on her face might'tell you plain 
Was settled much to her satisfaction. 
; Qui Py. 
SEE ee 


“STATISTICS: 





Tae Frence Army.—The total strength of’ 
the French army next year will be 968,300 men. 
Of. this number;, 407,796 will belong, to the 

active army; 313,859, with 2,850 officers, to the 
reserve of the «active army ; and 149,000, et 


provi idé for as you ms T wouldn’t smoke at: mumber of men who will: join the active army 


all!’ xi bee oe oePungh, 

“Pa said a little ne who was looking: at 
pictures of strange creatures, ‘an auk is a bird 
which one would be apt.to.shynp, isn’t it.2”...«I 
suippose so,” “tranquilly. answered. the; father, 

“and if anyone should shun an auk, then that 
would be an auk-shun,.wouldn’t it ?”? The un- 
happy parent has gone out. 


‘> - . , Ra .d , 4 
WHEN THE GREENEACKERS UAyE THEIR war. 
ImpovERisHED: Innivip: ‘I’m sorry to % 


sir, but I’m il anid’ dead broke, could you help’ 
me a little.’ 


Pilger BrNgvoums: “ Conpinlze my dear, 


sit, a-a- 


you change a Bote?” 





as reeruits next year will be 164,554, distri- 
buted as follows: ‘Infantry, 108,729; jcavatry, 
16,363; artillery, 25,221; engineers, 3,544; 
train, 5,422; administration, 5,276. O48 these 


164,554 men, 107,300 will ‘serve from - three: to": 


‘five: ‘years, and: ‘B7,254 one year. 


ee 


if |e GEMS, 


Hurry and cunning are the two a prentives 
(Of: ag ey and skill, but neither of 
leatn their master’s trade. saidG0 


sem 2VEF 
a 





Youne vows of everlasting friendship are 
foolish ; if ever kept, they are kept by accident, 
not by resolution. 

Yourn scatters its affections with a liberal 
hand, like a young heir, ignorant as yet of the 
value of his’ possessions. 

THERE is no house on the shores of time 
which the waves will not wash away; there is 
no path here which the foot of disappointment 
will not tread ; there is no sanctuary here which 


Sorrow will not invade. There is ahome provided 


for the soul, but you can reach it only by living 
for God ; to.none others than those ‘who thus 
live will its doors be open. 





HOUSEHOLD ‘TREASURES, 


BrEEFsTEAKS Stewen.— Beat them a little with 
a rolling-pin ; flour and season ; then.fry with a 
sliced onion to a fine brown ; lay the steaks into 
a stew-pan, and pour.as much warm water (not 
boiling) over them as will serve for sauce; stew 
them..very gently, for, half an hour, and aga 
a small tablespoonful of catsup before serving. 

Bortep Rice.—This is the way they cook rice 
in India :, Inte a saucepan of two quarts of water 
when boiling, throw a tablespoonful”of salt ; 
then put in one pint of rice previously well 
washed in cold water. Let. it boil twenty 
rl yh throw oyt.in a colander, drain and put 
baek in. the:sancepan, which should stand near 
the fire'several minutes. 

Potato Cxors.—Boil and mash some nice 
mealy potatoes;. then, with one or two well- 
beaten eggs, make then into a: paste, work it 
well, dust it Over with flour, and roll it out. 
Take some-nice neck of mutton or Jamb-chops, 
carefully trim off the fat, pepper.and salt them 
on. beth sides, eut the paste into shape, cover 
over like a puff, pinch the edges, and fry of a 
light brown ; they look better if about an inch 
of the bone is left. visible. Any kind of cold 
under-done meat, minced fine, and seasoned 
nicely, ean be-used instead of the chops; it ‘is 
an excellent way of cooking cold meat. 





MISCELLAN EUs. 





TuHEreE is some ground for believing. that the 
regulation by which volunteers. over the age. of 
fifty years are obliged to resign will be with- 
drawn. 

An Aberdeen Sietittemitz: carefully questioned 
the.optician, ‘“‘ What number must I wear after 
these cease to be strong enough?” “ This one,’” 
said’ the -optician, showing ‘him another pair. 
“And after that?” “This.” “And after 
that?” After that!—after that, you need; a 
litthedog and a string !” 

Tu appearance of between thirteen and four- 
teén hundred bicycles,on Saturdays af Hampton 
Court isa great fact, considering that ten years 
ago’ such’a thing ‘as a “bicycle was ‘almost 
unknown, and that bicycle clubs are things 
almost of yesterday. The riders of these thir- 
.teen hundred vehicles would almost make up @ 
reviment, 

Tae presentation of plate;to_ his Royal Wigh- 
ness the Duke of Connaught has now been com- - 
pleted by the addition of-a silver ‘dinner service, 
fitted-in three oak chests. Each piece of pigte'is 
engraved with his Royal Highness’s crest and, 
coronet; ‘The whole of the plates and dishes 
are of'what'is known as the Gadroom pattern, 
whilst the candlesticks are of the Corinthian 


perfumes ‘on ‘the ‘human 


Jicharacter has been tried by an Italian, professor» 


‘who has educated seventy-eight girls under the 
influence:of various scents. »The rose p 


roduced 
{unamiable and prudish damsels, those brought 


up, in an odour of. violets. were, gentle and 
religious; geranium. produced: decision of 
‘character, musk atiability, languor, and a tagte 
fot dress, and pachouli, had the worst oactine on 
,the moral character. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





G. W. K.—At time of writing we are not cegnisant of 
any book on ropemaking, but we will institute inquiries. 

B. W.—We presume the address of the present Lord 
Thurlow will meet your yiews. Town, 4, Seamore Place, 
S.W.; country, Ashfield House, Ixworth, Suffolk. 

Gtiaprs 8.—To say a female is “‘a preper sort of: girl” 
isa slangy -xpression, but is erdinarily meant to convey 
that the person indicated is unaffected, even-tempered, 
and natural. 

A Lapnovurrr.—l. Handwriting good and clear, but 
characters rather too lerge for office work. 2. A cierk- 
| in the Civil Service embraces the ordinary duties, 
full particulars of which will be supplied to you when 
you compete. 

Tromas.—Speak frankly to the young lady; tell her 
that you love her, and ask her to resume the engagement 
— you. That is probably what she is waiting for you 
to do. 

T. G. C.—Messrs. Davis & Co., sewing-machine mannu- 
facturers, have oa a new city branch near you, 67 and 
68, Cheapside. know of no cheaper or better firm, 
quality and price consid 

Craupr.—John Rowland Durrant was the founder of 
the Garrick Club. 

Ametia.—There are a great many works that give in- 
formation on the art of correct speabing, but that art 
cannot be learned from books. ks will help when 
they are —— but the ability to speak cor- 
rectly can only acquired by much practice amongst 
those whose h is correct. On inquiring at book- 
sheps you can find many works on rhetoric, or by asking 
teachers you can learn whut text-bosks on that subject 
are now in vogue. After looking them overselect the one 
which strikes you as the best. 

Inzz.—The meaning of the words “Qui dice?” are: 
** What do you say?” 


A. B. C.—Inquire of some bookbinder who hag a prac- 
tical knowledge of the subject. Handsome books have 
sometimes been spoilt by inexperienced persons attempt- 
ing to remove spots by the application of some quack 
remedy. 

S. G.—No man has a right to put his wife in a lunatic 
asylum unless she is insane. 

Jxrxxiz.—You should act justly and speak truthfully 
and kindly. If you do not love your elderly lover you 
should not marry him, nor should you keep company with 
a boy one year older than yourself, to whom yourefer, It 
is a great pity that your mother does not.see the import- 
ance of guiding you aright in this unfortunate affair. 
Perhaps. if you speak to her again on the subject she 
would see the necessity of giving it her best considera- 
tion, 


Epwarp.—In common speech black is called a colour 
just as in common speech all persons, both scientific an 
unscientific, say that the sun rises and sets, whereas, as 
a matter of scientific am the sun never even moves 
across the heavens at ‘When people get into a dis- 
pute about such matters haar should have it unders' 
whether they are using language in its colloquial, home- 
spun sense, or scientific sense. 

Lavra M.—You are making a very great mistake.. A 
wife who cares more for the conventional politeness and 
attention of men in general than she does for the happi- 
ness of her husband and her own domestic welfare is 
almost certain to reap a harvest of misery. If you truly 
loved your husband it would not be much of a sacrifice 
for you to humour his wishes in such a matter, even if 
they were a little unreasonable from your point of view. 
You should at once change your conduct in regard to this 
matter, and do your best to make your husband happy. 
= thereby secure domestic happiness to yourself an 

Axr.—To improve the complexion the usual article is 
starch powder; American ies use finely-powdered 


magnesia. The mineral substances sold by chemists are 
_ only poisonous but sometimes turn black or dark 
rown. 


he best and only purifier is good white soap and 
rain-water ; you can save it in bottles with air-tight.corks 
and thus secure a supply. To old age you will retain a 
pure, clear complexion, This recipe is simple, inexpen- 
sive, and effective. 





Harp To STaraoarD, Steapr, Port, and Firine J1s, 
four seamen in the Royal Navy, wouid like to correspond 
with four young Indies with a view to matrimony. 
Hard to Starboard is twenty-four, fair, of a loving dispo- 
sition. Steady is twenty- three, fair, fond of music and 
dancing. Port is twenty, dark, curly hair, fond of dancing. 
Flying Jib is twenty-five, loving. 

I Sar and Here Loox, two friends, would like to 
correspond with two voung men. Say is twenty-two, 
medium height, of a loving disposition. Here ik is 
sixteen, fair. Respondents must be dark, and fond of 
dancing. 

Exsrx and Porpr, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen. Elsie is fair, fond of home 
and mnsic. Poppy is dark, fond of home, of a loving 
disposition. Respondents must be about twenty-five, 
good-looking. 


Anisoy, twenty, tall, dark, good-looking, would like to 


correspond witha gentieman about twenty-two, fond of 
me and children, fair, good-looking. Must reside near 
mdon. 


Fir Brocs, Haseixa Broce, and Tix Buiocs, three 
senmea in the Royal Navy, wish to correspond with 
three young ladies with a view to matrimony. Fly 
Bloek is twenty-one, medium height, fair, blue eyes, and 
fond of-ehildren. Hanging Block is twenty, dark, good- 
looking, fond ef music. Tie Block is twenty-two, fair, 
blue eyes, fond of dancing. 


JONATHAN HOBBS. 


JowatTnas Honss was a farmer bold, 
A farmer bold was he ; 
But two-seore years o’er his head had flown, 
And his land was clear, and his land was his own, 
While a book at the bank had he. 


But Jonathan sat by his fire alone, 
By his fire alone sat he; 
And he gazed as he sat on the glowing log, 
And he toasted his feet, and he patted his dog; 
A happy fellow was he. 


Now Jonathan thought, “ A wife I must get, 
And a wife I will get,’’ said he; 
“ She will keep my house tidy and warm and snug, 
And be always ready to kiss aod hug, 
For that’s wimin’s dooty,;” thought he. 


* There’s Orindy Lyman over the way, 
She’s a pooty gal,” said he; 
“ She can bake and brew aud work and serub, 
And a handier creetur over her tub 
I’m sure I never did see." 


So he donned his hat, and Lang donned his coat, 
And over the way went he: 

Orindy was knitting her father’s socks, 

When thud at.the door came Jonatnan’s knocks, 

“Come in! come in!” cried she. 


So in he came, did our farmer bold, 
And straight to the point Srihee: he; 
“ Orindy,” said Jon, *‘a wife I seek 
One that’s pooty, and one that’s meek, 
And I think you'll do,”’ said he, 


Now Orindy was a sensible girl; 
Neither simper nor pout gave ‘she, 
But she flung herself into Jon’s outstretched 


arms. 
And fell to ‘talking ebout the farms, 
While a kiss on her cheek left he. 


Father’s consent and mother’s consent 
And the parson’s blessing got he 
And home to his farm, in the mouth of May, 
He led his bride one sunny day, 
And a thrifty wife made she. 


No more alone sits our Farmer Jon, 

No more alone sits he ; 
He sits with his wife by ‘the blazing logs, 
He sits with his wife, Orindy Hobbs, 


And his little Hobbses three. J.T. C. 


Maaerr and Brvctrz, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two gentlemen. Maggie is twenty-three, 
brown hair and eyes, of a loving disposition. Brucie is 
nineteen, brown bair, dark blue eyes. 

Batrx Racxsrraw and Dick Deap Err, two seamen in 
the Royal Navy, would like to correspond with two young 
ladies about twenty, Ralph Rackstraw is twenty-three, 
medium height, Dick Dead Eye is twenty-four, tali, and 
good-tempered. 

Loving Home Brrp and Restcca, two friends, would 
like to correspond with two gentlemen. Loving Home 
Bird is twenty-three, dark, domesticated, fond of home. 
Rebecca js twenty-three) fair, biue eyes. Respondents 
must be about the same age. 

Harrr, Grorez, and Cxarttie, three brothers. would 
like to co with three young ladies. Harry is 
twenty-three, medium height, grey eyes, fond of home 
and children. George is nineteen, tall, good-looking, 
fond of home and music. Charlie is twen* » medium 
height, dark, handsome, fond of music. ~ 

France, twenty-three, dark, medium height, would 
like to correspond with a gentleman about twenty-five, 
fair, of a loving disposition. 

R. 8. and E. 8., two friends, would like to cor d 


J. P.and J. B., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two gentlemen. J. P. is twenty-two, fair, medium 
height, fond of nome. J, B. is thirty-five, a widow with 
one daughter, tall, dark, good-looking, and thoroughly 
domesticated. 

Darx1x, twenty, tall, dark, of a loving disposition, 
would like to correspond with a young lady about nine- 
teen, dark, 

Gusyer's Roran Yarpmayx, Guxxrr’s Rerrer, Ur 
THERE FoR BEE, or ef sta and Trunnion Bock, 
five senmen im tbe Ro: like w correspond 
with five young ladies, Groner n Boyal Yardarm is 
twenty-one, fair, nedium height, of a loving disposition. 
Gunner’s Reefer is ninéteen, fair, blue eyes, fond of music. 
Up There for Blueistwenty, auburn hair, medium beight. 
Chattywayo is nineteen, fair, curly hair,fond of music 
and dancing. Trunnion Block is twenty-one, tall, dark, 
of a loving disposition, fond of musie and’ children. 
R i must be bet seventeen and twenty-one, 
good-looking. 


Antuur T., twenty-five, medium ‘ht, fond of music, 
would like vo correspond with a well-educated young lady 
with means with a view to 

ALicr and Ewrtx, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two gentlemen, Alieo is twenty-one, dark 

eyes, t 








brown hair and loving, 
fond of home and c ly is eighteen, medium 
ae light brown coon bine good-tempered, 

domesticated, f of home and Bespondents 


must be between twenty and eee 

Oxp Boows and Pyas, two friends, wish to correspond 
with two young gentlemen with a view to matrimony. 
Old Boots: is tall, dark c hair and Ht fond of home and 
is loving, brown hair, biue 
eyes, fond of home, nH. height. 





ComMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: | 


J. W. B. eo ed to by—Kate V., seventeen, dark 
i ium height; and by—Loo, seventeen, 
ow, nd of Sp sisal 
OPPER ora H., nineteen , tall, dark, dome: icated, 
— ad as 7 a 
y eighteen. | 
J. B. by— Srrusty, yeasts. 
Turee Orv Guys b ee twenty-two, dark hair 
and eyes, of a loving disvositi: 
ELX¥cTRICIAN JOE fy—erab,.t twenty, medium height, 


of a leving dis onitiom, 
Dem Sprro by—Agnes, nineteen, fair. 
AMPRICAN by—-Lonely Li Te ge TIE fl 
fond of home, musie, and children; and by—Annie 


thirty, fond of music. 
BIL. by—Allie, eighteen, tall. 


of bome and cbildren: 

Buivsu Rosse by—Ditty Box, dark. 

Moss Ross by—Oversack, good- tempered, dark. 

Ayniz Maria by—Scranbag, fair, good-tempered, and 
of a loving disposition. 

BEE by—Dick Darling, tall, dark hair and eyes, 

Briy by—Kate. 

Sack by—Polly. : 

Ontr a GaRpExzR by—A. M. P., medium height, fond 
of home, loving; by—Edith M. "twenty- three, medium 
height, fair, domesticated ; “Mary. twenty-one; by— 
Only 3 Housemaid, twen enty- -two, fair, medium height, of 
a loving disposition ; by—Essie, fair, prown hair, 
blue eyes. 

A. A. W; by—H. H. B. 

PF. M. by—Lively ‘Annie ; and by—Lottie, twenty-six 
medium height, good-looking, dark hair, blue eyes, an 
dark. 

Pxr or tHE Mess by—Loving Jennie, 

Epwarp CHaRLxs C by—Filorrie. 

8. B. by—Lily W., seventeen, fair,thoroughly domesti- 
ate, good-lookirg, medium height, fond of music and 

neing. 

Wos Wror by—Lucy, dark hair and eyes. 





Aut the Back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of Tux 
Lowpoxr Reapge are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent.to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post tal for Three-nalfpence, Eight- 
pence, ang Five Shillings and Eightpence each, 

Tux Loxpox Beapzn, Post: Free, Three-halfpence 
Weekiy ; or Quarteriy One Shilling and Eigitpence. 

Live and Pasxion, Vois. 1 to 3, Price este Shillings 
and Surpence eaca. 


EvERYBopr’s JOURNAL, Parte 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
each, 


*,* Now Ready, Vol. XXXIL ‘of. Tux Lompow Reaprk, 
Price 468. 64. 


Aiso the TiTLz and inpex dure <I, Price One 
Penny. 





NOTICE. — Part ‘201 (Sept.) Now Ready, Price Six- 
pence, Post Free, Eigntpence. 





B.—Corresvondents must Address their Letters to 
the Eantonot Tux Lorpor Reaper, 334, Strand, W.C. 


tit We cannot undertake to return! Rejected Manu- 





— two young gentlemen between twenty and twenty- 
ree: 

Manis, twenty-cight, par weal like rae) 
spond with a young man abou e same and 
good-looking. . rs . 


As they are sent to us voluntarily authors si 
retain copies. 





‘Lonéoni : Published for the Proprietors at 334, Strand, by 





A, Suitx & Co, 


Jack by—Nellie, nineveen, medium height, dark, fond 
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